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-TYPE-WRITING. 


AUTHORS, PUBLISHERS, &e.— 


Scientific, jarenary, and Medical MSS. carefully ant promptly 
typewritten by Rayne Co., 40, Norfo'k Street, Strand, 
Private room for dictation. Highest references. Translations. 


[.YPE-WRITING.—All kinds of Copying. 


AUTHORS’. MANUSCRIPTS, Pedigrees, &. Home Work. 
Terms: 1d. per folio (72 words); or 5,000 words, and over, ls. per 
thousand.—Miss Nrewtincatt, The Av enue, Stevenage, Herts 


MiSs MIRIAM .TWYMAN, Exhibitor 


Royal Academy, IV ay MINIATURE PAINTER. Faithful 
and pleasing Portraits made from Life or Photographs. 
Oil or Water-Colour Painting at own or Pupil's residence. 
applicatiea.—3, North Villas, Camden Square, N.W 


IRDS of OMEN in SHETLAND 


Inaugural Address to the Viking Club, London, 1992). By 








Lessons in 
Terms on 


Jessiz M. E. Saxpy. With Notes on the Folk-lore of the Raven and 
the Owl, by W. A. CLovston. 300 Copies, pumaey printed, to Sub- 
scribers.—A few copies may be had at 1s. 6d. 


» Post free, from Mr. A. W. 


A FRENCH LITERARY GENTLEMAN, 


Fellow . Fretews of the ww of France, desires to 


JounsToN, 38, , Beaumont it Street, t, Marylebone, 





undertake the SLATION NGLISH WORK into 

— areca MANGeT, dean au Lycée, Versailles, 

ranee. 

— to PURCHAS E— 
“ ACADEMY,” Year 1880 to 18%6, any. 

“CONTEMVORARY agi 1366, December ; 1867, February, 

June ; 1870, January, July t, December ; ag May to November, 


SORTNIGHTLY 2 REV few > Years 1867, 186 
G. Bre KLE, 60, Stanhope Steeet. New then Street, WC. cia 
CATALOGUES 
B AEDEKER’S & BADDELEY’S 
TOURISTS’ GUIDE BOOKS. 


New fully detailed Catalogue sent post free on application. 
LULAU & CO., 37, Sono Square, Loxpox, W. 


FOREIGN BOOKS AT FOREIGN PRICES. 


WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 
Importers of Foreign Books, 
li, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN; 
AND 
20, SOUTH FREDERICK STREET, EDINEURGH. 
__ CATALOGUES post free on application. 


JUST PUBLISHED, No. 526 (July 20th) of 


’ 
OTHERAN’S PRICE-CURRENT of 
LITERATURE, containing an interesting Relic of Dr. Johnson 
and James Boswell, Books in Old English Literature, some scarce Nets. 
and numerous good Books in many branches of Science, Art, and 
General Literature. 
A Copy post free on application to H. SOTHERAN & Co., 
_1#, STRAND, W.C., and 37, PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 


PRANK T. SABIN’S CATALOGUE of 


Fine and Rare Books, Engraviogs, Autographs, &¢ (52 pp.), 
now ready, and will be sent on receipt of six stamps.—118, Shaftesbury 
Avenue, London, W 





ME HENRY SOTHERAN, in con- 


sequence of the bq by 4 kind letters receiv nf by him on the 
occasion of his retirement, take this opportunity of addressing 
all those customers, members ot the trade, and other friends, to whom 
he has been unable to write individually, and trusts that they will 
kindly ea ty this EXPRESSION of his WARMEST THANKS to 
all. Mr. H. C. Meo ae desires. on account of himself and his 
partners, Mrs BUCKLAND and Mr. A. B. RAILTON, to be 
associated in the above expression of thanks, and trusts that the 

sleasant relations which have existed between Messrs. H. 

OTHERAN & Cv. and their Customers for so long a period in the 
past, may be equally continued with the new firm for many years to 
come. 

No, 140, Strand, and 37, Piccadilly, London. 

July 19th, 1893. 


AUTUMNAL TOUR to the HOLY 


LAND, and the EAST. —SPEC IAL SELECT PARTY. 


The Rev. PAsk eee SMITH, MA A., the well-known Traveller and 
Author, will CONDUCT a SELECT PARTY to ATHENS, Constan- 
tinople, Syria, Palestine, and Egy ~ x leaving lemon September 13th. 
The arrangements will be under the care of THOS. COOK & SON, 
and the Tour will be one of exceptional interest, tu A several 
places in Palestine not generally visited. 

Early application should be made to the Rev. Hasketr Smrrn, 
7, Kensington Square Mansions, W., or to Tuos. Cook & Son, Ludgate 
Circus, London. (The number will be limited.) 


“BLACK AND WHITE.” 


ME: HENRY BLACKBURN’S STUDIO. 


The COURSE of INSTRUCTION in | in DRAWING for the PRESS is 
continued daily, with Technical Assistants. Students join at any 
time. Special — a for Private Instruction. Vacation: 
August 2!st to as r 16th 

123, Victoria Street, Westminster. 


TONDON SCHOOL of MEDICINE for 


WOMEN, and ROYAL FREE HOSPITAL.—A SCHOLAR.- 
SHIP, value £30, and Two Mackay Prizes, value £25 and £15, offered 
annually. Dufferin Jubilee Scho arship, value £25, for four years, 
offered in September.— Apply to Secretary, 30, Handel Street, Bruns- 
wick Square, W.C. 








PRINTING ‘AN D PUBLISHING, 


NEWSPAPERS, MAGAZINES, BOOKS, 


—KING, SELL & RAILTON, aan high- class Printers 
and Publishers, 12, Gough Square, 4, Bolt Court, Fleet Street, E.C., are 
prepared to undertake the Printing and Publishing of "aret-class 
Newspapers, Magazines, Books, Catalogues, Pamphlets, Prospectuses, 
Articles of Association, Minutes of Evidence, &c , in the best style. 
Their offices are fitted with the latest improvements in Rotary and 
other Machinery, the most modern English and Foreign Type, and they 
employ none but first-class workmen. Facilities upon the premises 
for Editorial Offices, free. Advertisin; and Publishing De partments 
conducted. Telephone 2759. Telegraph, “ Africanism, London. 


Now ready, for JULY (Vol. L1I., No. 3), price 1s. 6d. 


HE CRITICAL REVIEW. 
T Sdited by Professor 8. D. F. SALMOND, D.D. 
Includes “Reviews” by Professors H. E. Ryie, G 
Lawiaw, Simox, Prrmmer, Macauister, Giese, 
Kesseby, Skinner, Jas. Rownertson, Cow AN, Dr. 
A. Kennepy, Rev. Arraur Waigur, &c. 
Seiced Literature by the Epitor. 
Published Quarte wv. Annual Subscription (post free), 6s. 
The Spectator says: ve student of theology will find it 2 most 
trustworthy guide.” 
Epixnencu: T. & T. CLARK, 38, Georce Street. 
London : Simrxiys, Manrsuatt, Hamittoyn, Kent & Co., Ltd. 


A. Ssiru, 
Iveracn, ApENEY, 

Buppensiee, Dr. 
Notices and Record of 


Now ready, price 4s. net. 


NATIONAL RAILWAYS, an Argument 


for State Purchase. By James Hore, Author of “ Homes of 
the Working Classes.” 


CASSELL »& Comr ANY (Limited), London ; and all Bookeelle TS. 


JAMES R. OSGOOD, 


NEW NOVEL, 
THE TWO 


Three Vols., 31s. 6d. 


(d) The Date of the 
By ALFRED 





UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, BRISTOL. 


The SESSION 1893-94 will begin on 5th OCTOBER. The C College 
supplies for persons of either sex, above the ordinary school age, the 
means of continuing their studies in “Science, Languages, History, 
Literature, and Theory of Music. The Chemical, Physical, Electrical, 
Engineering, Geological, and Riolegical Laboratories are open daily. 
The Engineering Department socieaes CNG, Mechanical, Electrical, 
and Mining Engineering, ot pn and Architectural Work ; and 
special arrangements for practical work have been made with various 
Engineers in and near Bristol. Medical Education is provided by 
the Faculty of Medicine of the College. Several SCHOLARSHIPS 
are tenable at the College. 


~ 
ENGINEERING EDUCATION. 
Professor—J. RYAN, M.A., LL.M. (Camb.), D.Sc. (Lond.). 

University Cottece, Bristot.—Courses of Civil, Mechanical, Elec 
trical, and Mining Bnginec ring. Mineralogy and Applied & Geology for 
Civil ‘and Mining Engineers. Facilities are offered in the way of 
College Scholarships, Engineering Works’ Scholarshi . . special 
arrangements for entrance into — ssional life. CALENDAR, con- 
taining full information. price 1s. (by post, 1s. 3c). The re will be 
about 20 Vacancies in October. Applications, with references, should 
be made as early as possible to the Secretary, from whom Prospectus 
and partieulars of residence in Clifton may be obtained. 


James Rarrer, Secretary. 


BERDARE HALL, RESIDENCE for 
WOMEN STUDENTS of the UNIVERSITY COLLEGE of 
SOUTH WALES and MONMOUTHSHIRE, CARDIFF 


Principal: Miss ETHEL HURLBATT. 

Board and Residence £35 per annum, College Tuition fee £10 per 
annum. One Scholarship of £35, one of £30, four of £25, one of £20, 
one of £15, and Twelve Exhibitions of £11 1s, will be offered at the 
University College Entrance Examination in September —For par- 
ticulars apply to the Prixcirat before September Ist. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE of WALES, 


ABERYSTWYTH. 


The Council javite APPLIC: ATIONS for the APPOINTMENT of an 
ASSISTANT LECTURER io MATHEMATICS ata een of £150, 
Candidates +. ‘aon evidence of prolctency in apetied | fathem: tics. 
Full particulars of duties, &., i 
to ane applications, together with copies of Ban ae must be 
sent on or before 5th September next. 
T. Mortimer Green, Registrar. 


(THE UNIVERSITY of ST. ANDREWS 


GRANTS THE 


DIPLOMA and TITLE of L. L.A. to WOMEN. 

The Subjects of Exa ti may 2 d from any seven out of 
thirty he st i i ‘Ne same as that for the 
M.A. _ Doatee. The ies of examination are St. Andrews, Aberdeen, 



































will be published on Tuesday, 


ST. GILDAS of RUYS and THE IRISH REGAL CHRONOLOGY 
OF THE SIXTH CENTURY. 
Containing: (@) The Obit of St. Gildas; (6 and v) The Ferial Chronology of Tighernach ; 


Published by A. ANSCOMBE, 28, Carlingford Road, Green Lanes, Tottenham, N. 
price Eighteenpence, free by post. —Printed by SpotriswoopE & Co, 


Belfast, Birmingham, Bristol, Cardiff, Cheltenham, Cork, 
Dublin, Dumfries, Edinburgh, Tov oe Leeds, Leicester, Liverpool, 


don. Loughbo: Tyne, Paisley, 
For’ Prospectus, &c., wy. to the Secretary, L.L.A. Scheme, the 





rough, 
University, St. Andrews, 


G HEFFIELD 


‘DAY TRAINING 


COLLEGE, 


The Comnell of Firth Colle tr _prepens to appoint a LADY TUTOR 
and LECTURER in EDUC . Salary £175. Preference will be 
given to Candidates who —y Mel experience in a similar position. 
Names to be sent in on or before August 12th. 

Further particulars will be forwarded on 
Reorstran, Firth College, Sheffield. 


[PRENCH GALLERY, 120, Pall Mall.— 

The FORTIETH ANNUAL SPRING EXHIBITION of 
PICTURES by FOREIGN ARTISTS, including a Collection of 
jar Prof. F. Pradilla,is NOW OPEN. Admission, including 
| catalogue, Is 


application to the 


45, ALBEMARLE STREET, W. 


McILVAINEH & CO., 


beg to announce that Mr. C. F. KEARY’S 


LANCROFTS, 


July 25th, 


Epistle of St. Gildas. 
ANSCOMBE. 
38 pp. royal Svo, 
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THEATRES. 


ADELPHI THEATRE. 
A. and 8. Gatti, Sole Proprietors and Managers. 

THIS EVENING, at 8, A WOMAN’S REVENGE. 
Messrs. Chas. Warner, Chas. Cartwright, H. Fiemming, J. 
Carter, R. Harding, H. Rursell, and Arthur Williams ; 
Mesdames Elizabeth Robins, Gertrude Kingston, F. L. 
Forster, and Fanny Brough. 


ROYAL OPERA, COVENT GARDEN. 
Sole Lesse? and Manager, Sie Augustus Harris. 
SATURDAY. at 8 TILE VEILED PROFHET. Signer 
Vignas, Herr Wiegand, Signor Guetary. Signor De Vaschetti, 
and M. Ancona; Miss Lucile Hill and Madame Nordica. 


CRITERION THEATRE. 
Lessee and Manager, Mr. Charles Wyndham. 

THIS EVENING, at 9.10, DAVID GARRICK. Mr 
Charles Wyndham, Mr. W. Farren, Mr. W. Blakeley, Mr. 8. 
Valentine, Mr. FE. Dagnall, Mr. D. 8. James, Mr. F. Atherley ; 
Miss E. Miller, Miss E. Vining, and Miss Mary Moore. At 
8 30, DEAREsT MAMMA. 


DALY’S THE \TRE, LEICESTER SQUARE 

THIS EVENING, at 8.15, Augustin Dal.’s Company of 
Comedians fiom Daly’s Theatre, New York, in THE 
HUNCHBACK. Miss Ada Rehan as Jutia; Arthur 
Bourchier, George Clarke, Isabel Irving, &c. 


DRURY LANE THEATRE. 
Sole Lessee and Manager, Sir Augustus Harris. 
SATURDAY, at 7.30, TRISTAN UND ISOLDE. Herr 
Max Alvary, Mr. David Bispham, Herr Wiegand, Herr Kar- 
isle, Mr. Hi. Phillip2, Frau Reu:s-Belcs, and Frau Moran- 
Olden. 


GAIETY THEATRE, 

THIS EVENING, at 815, SECOND EDITION of IN 
TOWN. Messrs. Louis Bradfield, Eric Lewis, Payne, Min- 
shul), Banteck, Rimma, Vaughan; Misses Kate Cutler, 
Phyllis Brovehton, Maria Davie, Louie Povonds, Lloyd, 
Massey, Henderson, Benton, Cannon, Earl, Te psy Sinden, and 
Miss Sylvia Grey. Mirs Loie Fuller, at 9.5°. 


GLOBE THEATRE. 
Lessxe, W. 8. Penley. 
THIS EVENING, at 9, CHARLEY’S AUNT. Mr. W.8. 
Penley, Messrs. Walter Everard, Ernest Hendiic. H. Farmer, 
Cecil Thornbury. and H. Reeves Smith ; Misses Ada Branson, 


Audrey Ferd, KE. Cudmore, and Miss B. Ferrar. At 8, 
JOHN TAURGOOD, FARMER. 
HAYMARKET THEATRE, 
THAIS EVENING, at 83. A WOMAN OF NO 


IMPORTANCE (last nights). Mr. and Mrs. Tree, Miss 
Julia Neilaen, Miss Rese Leclercq, Miss Le Thicre, Miss 
Horlock. Miss Kelly, and Mrs. Bernard Beere; Mr. Fred 
Terry, Mr. Kemble, Mr. Allan, Mr. Clark, Mr. Lawford, &c. 


LYCEUM THEATRE. 
BECKET, JULY 22 (last night of the season). 


ROYALTY THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.30, ST. RONAN’S WELL. Messrs. 
Frank Worthing, Gaston Mervale, Edmund Gurney, Harry 
Ashford, Akerman May, Hawley Francks; Mesdames Alexis 
Leighton, Copleston, K. Stewart, St. Hill, Leslie, M. Jocelyn, 
Laura Haneen, and Misa Annie Rose, (Mrs. Horace Nevill). 


ST. JAMES’S THEATRE. 

TOIS EVENING, at 8.10 punctually, THE SECOND 
MRS. TANQUERAY. Mr. George Alexander, Mr. Cyril 
Maude, Mr. Nutcombe Gould, Mr. Ben Webst: r, Mr. A. Vane- 
Tempest, Mr. Murrey Hathern, Mr A. Hollis; Mrs Patrick 
Campbel), Miss Amy Roselle, Miss Maude Millett, and Miss 
Edith Chester. 


SHAFTESBURY THEATRE. 

A_ NEW murical farcical comedy, in two acts, entitled 
MOROCCO BOUND. Libretto by Arthur Branscombe. 
Lyrics and music by Adrian Ross and Osmond Carr, collabo- 
rateurs in ** In Town” and “ Joan of Arc.” 


STRAND THEATRE, 

THIS EVENING, at 8.50, NIOBE (ALL SMILES) 
Messrs. Harry Paulton, Forbes Dawson, Herbert Ross, George 
Hawtrey, and A. C. Mackenzie ; Misses Beatrice Larab, Helen 
Ferrers, G. E-mond, I. Goldsmith, C. Zerbini, Eleanor May, 
and Cynthia Brooke At 8, NO CREDIT. Misses Esmond 
and Goldsmith ; Mr. Hawtrey, &c. 


TRAFALGAR SQUARE THEATRE, 
THIS EVENING, at 8.45, MAM’ZELLE NITOUCHE. 
Mr. Frank Wyatt, Messrs Brownlow, Playfair, James. Willes, 
Humphery, and Robert Pateman; Miss Violet Melnotte, 
Mesdames Elsie Chester, Florence Melville, Irene Rickards, 
Dora Thorne, Orford, Carlyle, and Miss May Yohe. At 8.15 
A HUSBAND IN CLOVER. 


PALACE THEATRE, 

THIS EVENING. at 8, Ada Blanche, Malle. Bob Walter 
Katie Lawrence, Billie Parlow, the Puluskis, Ada Lincoln, 
Walter Munroe, Fyvie, The Eltons, J. W. Carson, Marvelle’s 
Dogs, Francis Coventry, F. Mason, Frazer and Mac, * Pal o’ 


Arcbie’s,” new up-te-date Sketch, Carl Hertz, THE TISSOTS. 





THE SOLICITORS’ JOURNAL. 


THE ORGAN OF BOTH BRANCHES OF 
THE LEGAL PROFESSION. 


ESTABLISHED 1857. 
Published every Friday. Price 6d. 


Of the general conteats of the Jovurnat the 
following statement will afford some idea :— 


CURRENT TOPICS. 


Discussions of the legal events of the week. 


LEADING ARTICLES. 


Essays upon branches of law and matters of profes- 
sional interest. 
CASES OF THE WEEK. 


Short original reports, by Barristers specially engaged 
for the purpose, of cases of importance decided during 
the current week. 


PENDING LEGISLATION. 


All important measures before Parliament are sum- 
matised in this department. 


LEGISLATION OF THE YEAR. 


Under this head careful criticisms are given of the 
legislative results of the Session 


REVIEWS. 
New legal works are elaborately noticed in this 
department. 


NEW ORDERS, &ec. 


In this department are given all new Rules and 
Orders ; in some cases before they can be obtained by 
the public. 


GENERAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


A medium for the interchange of ideas between 
members of the profession. 


COURTS. 


Special reports of cases decided by the Railway 
Commission. Selected cases in the County Courts 
are also reported. All important decisions on Election 
Petitions are reported, and notes are given of decisions 
of importance in the Revising Barristers’ Courts. 


SOLICITORS’ CASES. 
Full reports (furnished specially by Barristers) of 
applications against Solicitors. 


APPOINTMENTS AND OBITUARY. 
Pains are taken to render these accurate and com- 
plete. 


SOCIETIES AND INSTITUTIONS. 


Full reports of the proceedings of the Law Societies 





ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTIONS. 
SOLICITORS’ JOURNAL ONLY, 26s. ; by post, 28s., when 
paid in advance. Single Number, 6d. 


SOLICITORS’ JOURNAL and WEEKLY REPORTER 


£2 12s., post-free, when paid in advance. 
WEEKLY REPORTER, in Wrapper, £2 12s., post-free 
Single Number, 1s. 
The Solicitors’ Journal and Reporter can be ordered from 
any date. 
Cheques and Post Office Orders payable to HW. ViLters. 


OFFICE: 27, CHANCERY LANE, W.C 





8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


A PROTEST AGAINST AGNOSTICISM. 


By P. F. FITZGERALD, 
Author of “‘ The Philosophy of Self-Consciousness,” and “A 
Treatise on the Principle of Sufficient Reason.’’ 


“ As ably reasoned as it is profound in thought.”—Literary World. 
“Beneath the profusion of oa and poetical quotations 
there is a distinct vein of thought.”— Mind. 
“ Successful as a protest against the excessive study of Physicists.” 
Saturday Review. 


London: Kreoan Pavi, Trencu, Taiisver & Co., Limited, 
Paternoster House, Charing Cross Road, W.C. 





Now ready, illustrated, cloth, gilt edges, 10s. 6d. net. 


‘THE EARLY DAYS of MARL- 


BOROUGH COLLEGE ; 
Or, Public School Life between Forty and Fifty Years Ago. 

To which is added— 

A Glimpse of Old Haileybury ; Patna during the Mutiny; 
A Sketch of the Natural History of the Riviera; and 
Life in an Oxfordshire Village. 

By EDWARD LOCKWOOD, Indian Civil Service (R: 
Author of “The Natural History of Monghyr.” 
Sivekex, Marsuart, Hamivtox, Kent & Co., Limited ; Farmer & Sons, 
25, Edgware Road. 


etired), 


NEW WORK BY DR. MACLAREN. 
Crown 8vo, cloth boards, price 5s., post free. 

THE GOD of the AMEN, and other 
Sermons. By ALEXANDER MACLAREN, D.D. 
Author of “The Holy of Holies,’”? ‘“‘The Unchanging 
Christ,’’ &e. 

‘‘Dr. Maclaren is, perhaps, the finest sermon builder of 
living preachers.’’—Christian Commonwealth. 

“His insight into Scripture and gift of simple pulpit 
exposition is unrivalled.’’— Independent (New York). 


DR. MACLAREN’S NEW VOLUME. 
Just out, crown 8vo, 392 pp., cloth boards, 5s. post free. 
THE HOLY of HOLIES: a Series of Sermons 
en the 14th, 15th, and 16th Chapters of the Gospel by 
Joun, by ALEXANDER MACLAREN, D.D. 
‘*No British preacher has unfolded this portion of Scripture 
in a more scholarly style.””— North British Daily Mail, 


Srconp EpirTr1o0n, crown 8vo, cloth boards, 5s., post free. 


THE UNCHANGING CHRIST, and other 
Sermons. By Dr. MACLAREN. 

**Tt is not possible to open a page without perceiving illu:- 
trations of his commanding power, as an exponent of Divine 
truth.’’—Christian World. 

** While they are distinguished by the finest scholarship and 
the most exquisite literary finish they are at the same time as 

lain and simple as the homeliest talk of Moody or of 
purgeon.’’— Christian Leader, 


POPULAR EDITION. 
Large 4to, with PORTRAIT, price 6d. 
M INI : a Memoir by E. A. V., 
wit s by MAZZINI: “THOUGHTS on 
DEMOCRACY ” and “THE DUTIES of MAN.” 


Loypoxn: ALEXANDER & SHEPHEARD, 
21 anv 22, Furnivau Street, E.C. 


ESTABLISHED 1851, 
BANK, 


IRKBECK 
Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, London. 
1TW0O-AND-A-HALF per CENT. INTEREST allowed on DEPOSITS 
repavable on demand. 
TWO per CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, on the minimum 
monthly balances, when pot drawn below £100. 
STOCKS, SHARES, and ANNUITIES purchased and sold. 


SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 


For the encouragement of Thrift the Bank receives small sums ot! 
deposit, and allows Interest monthly on each completed £1. 


BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY. 


HOW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE 
FOR TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH. 


BIRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY. 
© ae 


The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, post free. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


To H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. — 
BRAND & CO.’8 Al SAUCE, 
Gours, PRESERVED PROVISIONS 
POTTED MEATS, and YORK and GAME 

PIES. Also, aol 
J{SSENCE of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 
Y [TURTLE SOUP, and JELLY, and other 
G PECIALITIES for INVALIDS. 
—~GAUTION—BEWARE of IMITATIONS. _ 
SOLE ADDRESS - 
11, LITTLE STANHOPE STREE?, 
MAYFAIR, W. 
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MUDIE’sS 
SELECT 


LIBRARY. 


For the CIRCULATION and SALE of all the BEST 
ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, and 
SPANISH BOOKS. 





TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from One Guinea per annum 


LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for Weekly Exchange of Books at 
Houses of Subscribers) from Two Guineas per annum. 


COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from Two Guineas per annum. 


N.B.—Two or three friends may unite in One Subscription, and 
thus lessen the cost of carriage. 


LIBRARY BOXES GRATIS. 
Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms. 
Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post free. 


SALE DEPARTMENT. 


All the leading Books of the Past Seasons are on Sale, second-hand a 
greatly Reduced Prices. 


LISTS GRATIS AND POST FREE. 





MUDIE’S MANCHESTER LIBRARY, 
10 to 12, BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER 
Is in daily communication with this Librezy. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited, 
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LITERATURE. 


Underneath the Bough. A Book of Verses. 
By Michael Field. (Bell.) 


MicuarL Fietp—that gifted, that diligent, 
poet—has in the past produced much that 
is passionate, much that is beautiful—the 
passion showing with intensest flame in her 
dramas and in Zong Ago; the beauty seen 
perhaps at its most typical flower in the 
lyrics of Sight and Song. But the present 
volume, the last that its writer has pro- 
duced, is pervaded by qualities which, while 
they by no means appear here for the first 
time, yet certainly are here more recurrent 
than hitherto: do certainly find here 
the most sustained as well as the most 
clear and perfect expression that they have 
yet reached. 

The mystery of human life, the mystery 
of its visible ending, have indeed haunted 
this poet throughout her whole poetical 
career. Not wonderful that! so elemental is 
the subject, so inevitable are the thoughts 
—the “thoughts too deep for tears ””—that 
it suggests that no poet can escape from its 
shadow, or from the brooding sadness, that 
is not all sadness, which the shadow strikes 
into human hearts. But what substan- 
tially distinguishes the present volume 
from those that have preceded it is the 
changed, the ennobled, temper which the 
poet has now brought to the contemplation 
of death. It is a temper of mind which— 
in the calmness of it at least, in the altitude 
in which it abides, in the rarity of the air 
which is vital to it—is essentially Words- 
worthian. 

Of this especial mode of regarding the 
shows of mortal life, and its vapourlike 
vanishing, we have already had indications 
in such poems as the “Shepherd Boy ” of 
Sight and Song; and readers of that poem will 
require no further words of mine to indicate 
my meaning. But the mood which in Sight 
and Song was sparsely episodical, here per- 
vades the book from end to end. ‘The 
opening ‘ Invocation” of the volume 
shows us 


** The white swan, that fair diviner, 





and that the wine prayed for is nought but 
that draught of strong poetic vintage that 
shall clarify and not dim the eyes, that shall 
make them keen to divine the shows of the 
world, and to pierce into that ether of the 
imaginative existence which girds it, and 
begins where the rim of our mortal world 
ends. 

The real significance, the deepest em- 
phasis of the book, as well as the high- 
water mark of its artistry, must be sought 
for in poems like ‘Death men say” 
(p. 8), or ‘Others may drag at memory’s 
fetter” (p. 32), or ‘‘ Bring me life of fickle 
breath ” (on the following page), or ‘‘ Death 
for all thy grasping stealth” (p. 35), or 
‘Solitary Death” (p. 38), or ‘‘ Yonder slope 
of sunny ground” (p. 42), or that lovely 
memorial poem, ‘‘ No longer will she bend” 
(p. 51). But instead of bare catch-lines, 
let me give a pregnant quotation : brief, but 
an entire poem : 

** Others may drag at memory’s fetter, 
May turn for comfort to the vow 
Of mortal breath ; I hold it better 


To learn if verily and how 
Love knits me with the loved one now. 


‘** Others for solace, sleep-forsaken, 
May muse upon the days of old; 
To me it is delight to waken, 
To find my Dead, to feel them fold 
My heart, and for its dross give gold.”’ 
Or take this equally brief piece, thinking 
as you read it—as perforce you must think 
—of Browning’s “ Still Ailing Wind” : 
** Come, mete me out my loneliness, O wind, 
For I would know 
How far the living who must stay behind 
Are from the dead who go. 
‘* Eternal Passer-by, I feel there is 
In thee a stir, 
A strength to pierce the yawning distances 
From her grave-stone to her.”’ 
The absence of passion from such poems 
as the above, the substitution for passion of 
something intenser still, is characteristic of 
all the pieces in the book dealing with the 
memory of the dead, and with the deathless 
love of the living. 

How, exactly, the poet conceives the case 
of those who have passed out of mortal 
bounds, it is difficult clearly to gather. 
Probably her faith on this matter is no 
steadfastly ascending temple-flame ; pro- 
bably it flickers fitfully, this way and that, 
like the thoughts of so many of us in 
this wind-blown age. At any rate, we 
find here no faintest echo of that ‘‘ Certain 
am I,” which sounded through the song the 
‘‘solemn Tuscan fashioned,” hardly a hint 
of the mediaeval conception of a future— 
which for some of us must still be a constant 
conception, and one not merely of bygone 
ages and of bygone personal moods — in 
which men and women are substantially 





Who in death a bliss descrying 

Sings her sweetest notes a-dying !” 
In the first poem of the First Book of these | 
songs we see mortal love intensely triumph- 
ing over mortality— 

** Heaven itself is but the casket 

For Love’s treasure ere he ask it, 

Ere with burning heart he fellow, 

Piercing through corruption’s hollow.” 
And if its final poem ends the book with a 
burst of lyric appeal to Bacchus for his 
inspiration, we may be sure that it is the 
rightly divine Bacchus who is here invoked ; 








men and women still, who “ look so and so, 
and press actual hands.’ Our poet has not 
yet attained to think that the entering into 
bounds, the becoming severely conditioned, 
the undergoing that birth of a spirit ‘‘ come 
in the flesh ” with all the straightness and 
pain which such ‘ coming” means, is, 
indeed, nothing other than progress, is gain 
which can never be dropped, or lost, in a 
wisely and justly ordered universe. 

Yet the pantheistic conception of things, 
short as it may fall of actual, sufficing, 


of exquisite poetic issues; and the con- 
ception has never been more exquisitely 
handled —handled with more of the rare, 
thin, fine poetry of which it is capable-— 
than in ‘‘ Winds To-day,” with its vision of 
the dead holding in their hands—and out- 
pouring them—all the subtle, spiritual 
essences that green the face of our visible 
world year by year: 

** Winds to-day are large and free, 
Winds to-day are westerly ; 
From the land they seem to blow 
Whence the sap begins to flow 
And the dimpled light to spread, 
From the country of the dead. 
Ah, it is a wild, sweet land 
Where the coming May is planued, 
Where such influences throb 
As our frosts can never rob. 
Of their triumph, when they bound 
Through the tree and from the ground. 
treat within me is my soul, 
Great to journey to its goal, 
To the country of the dead ; 
For the cornel-tips are red, 
And a passion rich ia strife 
Drives me towards the home of life. 


Oh, to keep the spring with them 
Who have flushed the cornel-stem, 
Who imagine at its source 
All the year’s delicious course, 
Then express by wind and light 
Something of their rapture’s height !’’ 
Most exquisite again, in a similar mood, is 
the address to Death, ending: 
** To a lone freshwater, where the ser 
Stirs the silver fiux of the reeds and willows, 
Come thou, and beckon me 
To lie in the lull of the sand-sequestered billows: 
“* Then take the life I have called my own 
And to the liquid universe deliver ; 
Loosening my spirit’s zone, 
Wrap round me as thy limbs the wind, the light, 
the river.”’ 
Or, yet again, the lighter touch of 
** Little Lettuce has lost her name, 
Slipt away from our praise and our blame ; 
Let not love pursue her, 
But conceive her free 
Where the bright drops be 
On the hills, and no longer rue her ! ”° 
So far as I have yet dealt with the book, 
I have dealt rather with its matter than its 
manner ; but its diction also is well worthy 
of comment. Language, whether it be 
French, Latin, and the like, or simply that 
pictured and richly tinted language which 
is the speciality of the poet and the man 
of letters, is a thing to be learnt, to be 
acquired by study: a thing that hardly 
comes instinctively to anyone. Michael 
Field is not only, as I have said, a gifted 
and a diligent poet, slie is also a learned one : 
a curious student of all the fine and oxpres- 
sive ways of verse, and of the artists, old 
and new, who have devised or employed the 
most varied poetical tools. Manifestly she 
has studied many authors, in languages not 
a few, and studied them t» her own poetic 
profit; has, by means of that study, been 
enabled to express, more adequately and 
directly than would otherwise have been 
possible, thoughts and feelings that are 
still personal and essentially ker own. Even 
without the hint conveyed in one of the 
verses of p. 81, the discerning reader might 
easily have guessed that 
** Campion, with the noble ring 
Of choice spirits ’’ 


- 
- 


- 
- 





every-day comfort, is one certainly capable 





who were his song-writing contemporaries, 
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had been a dominant influence of late in 
moulding Michael Field’s poetic method. 
The lyrical work of Browning’s later volumes 
has undoubtedly formed—consciously or 
unconsciously—the chief model for such 
free sparkling pieces as ‘‘Say, if a gallant 
rose my bower doth scale” (p. 23); and the 
opening lines of ‘A shady silence fills” 
(p. 104), recalls, quite curiously, a certain 
fine descriptive passage in “ Fifine at the 
Fair.” 

I have dwelt much on the seriousness—of 
subject and treatment—that characterises 
the present book. But let it not be thought 
that, even here, its writer's muse constantly 
haunts the grave and busies itself with mere 
moonlight-coloured musings upon the dim, 
far-off future. Let me disprove any such 
possible suspicion by a single quotation, a 
song of love jubilantly satisfied : 

** Through hazels and apples 
My love I led, 
Where the sunshine dapples 
The strawberry bed : 
Did we pluck and eat 
That morn, my sweet ? 
** And back by the alley 
Our path I chose, 
That we might dally 
By one rare rose : 
Did we smell at the heart 
And then depart ¢ 
‘* A lover, who grapples 
With love, doth live 
Where roses and apples 
Have naught to give : 
Did I take my way 
Unfed that day ?”’ 

I think it is not the mere charm of novelty, 
the sense that this is the latest poetic gift of 
a generous poetic giver, which inclines me 
to believe that the present is the book of 
hers that will be oftenest in my hands, the 
one whose contents will be oftenest in my 
memory. 

J. M. Gray. 








Socialism and the American Spirit. B 

Nicholas Paine Gilman. (Macmillans.) 
Mr. Grant Aten, himself a Socialist, has 
predicted that the United States will be the 
last country to accept Socialism ; and another 
Socialist, Mr. Sidney Webb, as quoted in 
this volume, complains bitterly of the barrier 
that American self-complacency opposes to 
the reception of his ideas. Mr. Gilman, 
who has no sympathy with Socialism, shows 
in a very able and temperate manner why 
this should be so: why the American spirit 
is radically opposed to handing over the 
whole machinery of industrial production to 
the State. The typical American is self- 
reliant, enterprising, and ambitious; he 
wants to be let alone, and to let others 
alone; he enjoys the excitement of free 
competition, and thinks it better to be a 
responsible human being than a cog in a 
wheel. Granted that the present economic 
system is accompanied by many hardships 
and grievances, he has faith in the power of 
progressive civilisation to remove them. 
But neither has the American spirit any sym- 
pathy with Spencerian individualism. The 
early settlers in Ohio did indeed hold that 
“it was a violation of individual rights for 
the State to take one man’s money to pay 
the school bill of his neighbour’s child ” 


‘lamy’s Looking Backwards. 





(p. 140), but experience taught them the 
ineffectiveness of the voluntary system ; and 
now Mr. Gilman tells us that “ every 
Commonwealth in the Union has felt itself 
free to establish and maintain public schools, 
and it has never dreamed of apologising to 
the taxpayer” (p. 96). The same holds 
good of public libraries and parks, and of 
legislation limiting the hours of labour. 
fuch an employment of the public powers 
is eminently in harmony with American 
habits of local self-government. But any 
attempt to nationalise industry would at 
once come into violent conflict with the 
system of federal government. It would 
necessitate complete centralisation of 
authority and the abolition of free institu- 
tions. Thus, the mere beginning of a very 
doubtful experiment would involve the 
destruction of what Americans regard as 
the indispensable basis of their present 
prosperity. Nor is this all. The abuses 
of democracy are even more likely than 
its advantages to set Americans against a 
scheme that would immensely multiply the 
opportunities of jobbery and corruption. 
Imagine a spoils system where the spoils 
were commensurate with the whole wealth 
of the country ! 

As Mr. Gilman observes, ‘‘ the governing 
powers in America need purification to-day 
rather than an extension of their field” 
(p. viii.). There must, he tells us, be great 
reforms in the Civil Service ‘‘ before the 
American city can safely assume such 
powers as Birmingham, Manchester, and 
Glasgow exercise with such good effect 
apparently” (p. 311). To this the Socialists 
will perhaps reply that the present mal- 
versation of public money is due to that 
very institution of private property which 
they propose to abolish. But human nature 
would remain the same after Socialism had 
been proclaimed ; and we may be sure that 
the immediate effect of such a revolution 
would be to transfer property from its 


Y| present holders to the idlest and most 


rapacious hands in the community rather 
than to the community itself. But nothing 
seems farther from the thoughts of 
Socialists than a sober calculation of 
consequences or the construction of a 
scheme in harmony with the known facts 
of political economy and of human nature. 
Their state of mind was aptly expressed 
(not without a touch of American humour) 
by a speaker at a recent People’s Party 
convention, who concluded a_ vigorous 
harangue thus: “I don’t know what it is 
we want, but we want it right away, and 
we want it bad!” (p. 202). 

Such as it is, Mr. Gilman ascribes 
American Socialism to two causes : the ideas 
brought over from Europe by ignorant 
artisans, chiefly Germans; and a clever 
romance, which has attracted considerable 
attention among ourselves also, Mr. Bel- 
In America the 
success of this work has been immense: in 
two years it sold over 350,000 copies 


(p. 194); its effect on clever literary people 
is described as wholesale hypnotisation ; in 
September, 1888, a club was formed at 
Boston to propagate its principles, and the 
example thus set was quickly followed in 
other parts of the country, especially in 





California, ‘“‘ perhaps the most excitable 
state in the Union,” and as much a hot-bed 
of Theosophy as of Socialism (p. 197)—not a 
mere accidental coincidence, for we learn 
that ‘‘many members of the Boston Club 
are enthusiastic adherents of theosophy, 
esoteric Buddhism, and kindred humbugs ” 
(p. 219). There is another movement call- 
ing itself Christian Socialism, but differing 
widely from the English organisation of 
the same name set on foot by F’. D. Maurice 
and his disciples, and, indeed, practically 
indistinguishable from the Bellamy school, 
since the first duty of its supporters is ‘‘ to 
get people to read Looking Backwards.” An 
English reader will be struck by the total 
absence of Mr. Henry George’s name from 
these discussions; his scheme of land- 
nationalisation is not even mentioned in 
this volume as a ferment of public opinion, 
or as a theory that needs to be refuted. 

It would be a great mistake to suppose 
that Mr. Gilman is satisfied with the present 
state of things, or that he despairs of its 
improvement. His general principle is ‘‘ the 
desirability . . . of extending privileges 
and opportunities which the well-to-do 
classes enjoy as fast as possible to those who 
now have to work harder and longer” 
(p. 266). As one means to this end he 
advocates the introduction of a nine-hour 
day, to be followed, if successful, by a 
Saturday half holiday. Among more radical 
reforms co-operative production is as yet 
rather a fascinating ideal than a practical 
possibility. For the present Mr. Gilman 
builds his hopes on the more modest method 
of profit-sharing, a system already adopted, 
he tells us, by 300 firms (p. 281). The 
question is one on which he is peculiarly 
qualified to speak, having already made it 
the subject of a special treatice, to which 
the chapter on profit-sharing in this volume 
must be regarded assupplementary. Recent 
experience has gone to confirm his faith in 
this form of industrial partnership, and his 
quarrel with the Socialists is perhaps not 
unconnected with their attempts to discredit 
what may prove a dangerous competitor to 
their own more ambitious projects. Here 
the economic conditions on both sides of the 
Atlantic resemble one another nearly enough 
to make Mr. Gilman’s arguments of direct 
practical interest to our own social reformers 
who, it is to be hoped, will study his new 
volume with the attention it deserves. 

Atrrep W. Benn. 








“Ruters or Inpra.”—Aurangzed. By 
Stanley Lane-Poole. (Oxford: Claren- 
don Press.) 


Mr, Lane-Poots has dealt with a memorable 
epoch of Indian history in a manner worthy 
of his subject. The character of Aurangzeb 
has been as puzzling to posterity as that 
of Oliver Cromwell, to whom he is here 
compared. But our author offers a picture 
which will be found admissible, even by 
those to whom it may not prove completely 
convincing. 

For the benefit of those whose recollec- 
tion of the facts is rusted, the follow- 
ing recapitulation may be allowed. The 
Prince whose name, in deference to 
European usage, stands in the forefront of 
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this volume was the fourth surviving son 
of the Emperor Shahjahan by his Persian 
wife, Arjumand Banu, to whose memory 
he erected that modern ‘‘ Mausoleum,” the 
Taj Mahal of Agra. Although the sons of 
the same mother, the Princes varied greatly 
in character and habits, Sultan Dara, the 
eldest, being a freethinker and eclectic, 
while Shuja was a voluptuary, and Murad a 
boorish soldier. Playing one against the 
other, Aurangzeb contrived to get rid of all ; 
he confined his father in the fortified palace 
at Agra, and in a.p. 1658 assumed the 
empire at Delhi, under the title of Alamgir, 
by which alone he is known to Orientals. 
For the first score or so of years his reign 
was peaceful, and—except for a serious 
illness and some trouble (of his own making) 
with the Hindus—Aurangzeb might have 
assed for a wise and prosperous ruler. 
About 1680, however, the Emperor’s zeal 
for Islam led him into a serious error, 
tantamount to that of the revocation of the 
Edict of Nantes by his #rench contemporary. 
He resolved on reimposing the special tax 
on Hindus, which is computed to have 
doubled the incidence of the taxation upon 
a multitude which formed perhaps the bulk 
of the population. This measure was un- 
successful as an instrument of conversion ; 
it did not even effect a very great permanent 
addition to the revenue; and it forms a 
very considerable obstacle to the notion of a 
likeness to the English Protector, whose 
statecraft would never have permitted such 
a lapse. Three years later the Emperor, 
whose faults were probably increasing as 
years hardened his character, collected all 
the forces of Hindustan for a fina) attack 
upon the Muhammadan kingdoms of the 
South. In 1686 Bijapur fell, after a pro- 
tracted siege; the Emperor then proceeded 
against Golkonda, and subverted the 
monarchy when he had taken the capital. 
The Muslim States of the Deccan now came 
to an end, and the trouble of the conqueror 
at the same time began. The Mahratias, 
who had been formerly content to be the 
Swiss of Bijapur, now set up for them- 
selves, adopting wider aims and fully 
organising a system of universal plunder. 
This system proved completely successful 
for the next half-century, until finally 
developed into a sort of paramount influence 
over the whole of India. It was begun 
when ‘Sivaji, the mercenary of Bijapur, 
assumed royal titles and functions in 1674. 
But Sivaji died ; and the Emperor apparently 
thought that his followers could be safely 
neglected while the Muhamadan kingdoms 
were being dealt with. Nothing could have 
been a greater mistake: these kingdoms 
had been a breakwater; when they were 
destroyed, the Mughals were unprovided 
with the means of withstanding the flow of 
the Mahratta tide. It isan old story; and one 
that belongs to general Indian history rather 
than to the biography of Aurangzeb. But it 
was necessary to think of it here, a second 
blunder of the kind being quite fatal to the 
Emperor’s reputation for statesmanship. 
An admiring yet judicious native contem- 
porary was fain to admit that the Emperor’s 
veneration for the law of Islam was a source 
of weakness in his administration; ‘ every 
plan that he formed,” says Khafikhin, 








‘came to little good, and every enterprise 
that he undertook was long in execution and 
failed in the end.” He died, almost in 
despair, a.p. 1707. 

Such is the sad and instructive lesson of 
Aurangzeb’s career, as sympathetically told 
in the book before us. The Emperor had 
many advantages over the ordinary ruler of 
Oriental countries. He was not corrupted 
by indulgence or the love of flattery; he 
looked into everything with keen undeceived 
vision; he had an ideal of his duty and 
strove earnestly, through a long tenure of 
power, to fulfil it. This was much—but it was 
not enough for ultimate success; and, in- 
deed, became the cause of ultimate ruin, even 
as misdirected power causes swifter catas- 
trophes than mere stagnation. Aurangzeb’s 
ideal was that the faithful should enjoy the 
benefits of a theocracy, in peace and light 
taxation. Unhappily, the prosperity of the 
faithful meant the alienation of those who 
thought otherwise, so that Nihilism became 
the politics of four-fifths of the population 
of India; peace was swamped by a deluge 
of war and devastation ; finally, the taxation 
became so heavy that the able writer of the 
work before us gives the weight of his 
authority to the astonishing estimate that, 
for a short time, Aurangzeb had—at least 
on paper—a revenue equivalent to ninety 
millions sterling. 

This is not the place for a detailed 
examination of the methods by which our 
author arrives at an estimate so opposed to 
probability. It cannot be believed that, in 
a time of considerable disturbance, when 
the nominal territories of the empire were 
smaller than now and the population could 
not have been a quarter of what it is to-day, 
while the quantity of gold and silver in 
circulation must have been still less—that in 
such conditions the Mughal government 
could have raised an income which, even at 
an equal valuation, exceeds that raised by 
the present British rulers. The reports of 
contemporary French and Italian travellers 
—supposing their information to have been 
correct—must be taken subject to two 
allowances: we must find out what was the 
exchange of the day, and we must make 
sure whether they are describing the gross 
revenue from all sources or that from land 
alone. Now, as to the first, they give an 
exchange-rate of two rupees to a crown of 
three Jivres, but they do not say what the 
“crown,” or écu, was worth in French 
money. Up to 1676 the Parisian livre 
was worth one quarter more than that 
of Tours; so that if Bernier and Tavernier 
were speaking of the Paris ¢cu—which 
seems to have been equal to 4s. 6d., 
English—then the rupee in those happy 
days was worth 2s. 3d. But Mr. Poole 
himself admits that the livre tournois was 
the current ‘‘livre of account as known 
to Bernier”: hence the rupee would be 
only three-fourths of this, or a little over 
ls. 8d.; and all these estimates must be 
reduced accordingly. On the other hand, 
our author shows reasons for supposing that 
they do not include all the sources of in- 
come, and assumes that these may have 
amounted to as much again as the revenue 
from land. Now, the Hindu poll-tax, which 
was introduced about 1680, had the effect of 








doubling the ‘hirdj, or land-revenue, paid 
by the numerous non-Muslims; but that 
was liable to the condition that it could be 
collected, which, in many parts of the empire, 
it never could. We do, however, seem to 
see signs of this increment; for, while MS. 
records cited by the late Edward Thomas 
(Revenue resources, §c., pp. 33-5) give the 
net return of Aurangzeb’s early years as 
£24,056,114, Mr. Poole estimates the 
revenue of a later period at £40,100,000, 
and, ultimately (according to a somewhat 
suspicious source, the Jesuit Catrou), at 
£43,550,000. This Mr. Poole would prac- 
tically double by throwing in other items: 
it must be left to the judgment of his 
readers whether they admit or reject his 
reasoning. We must be content to refer 
them to pp. 124-6, observing that he him- 
self is evidently aware of the little value of 
the evidence of Father Catrou (see Zurks in 
India, p. 116 8q.). 





H. G. Keevye. 


Verbum Dei, ‘The Yale Lectures on Preach- 
ing, 1893. By R. F. Horton. (Fisher 
Unwin.) 


Tue aim of these lectures is ‘‘ to show that 
preaching must be the deliverance of a 
word of God, received immediately from 
God.” The lecturer believes that to neglect 
of this fact is due ‘the general contempt 
into which preaching has fallen on this side 
of the Atlantic.” He indicates the strength 
and sincerity of his own conviction on his 
first page, in the admission that “ unless 
these lectures are such a word received in 
such a way they miss their mark.” Only 
shallow critics, or such as suffer themselves 
to be provoked by Mr. Horton’s tone towards 
priests and ‘ sacerdotal churches,’ will feel 
disposed to treat lightly this preliminary 
claim. It is essential to the whole aim and 
argument of the lectures that it should be 
made, and the consciousness of having made 
it remains with Mr. Horton throughout his 
exposition. It gives his style intensity and 
passion ; and yet a sense of serious responsi- 
bility pervades the volume, restraining its 
vehemence and checking its audacity. The 
book is written at a white heat, and yet 
carefully and anxiously. We concede that 
in a high and genuine sense Mr. Horton 
“speaks with authority.’ This first and 
most obvious merit it was essential that 
the lectures should have, but there are 
others which deserve mention. The papers 
are continually and evenly suggestive. 
Difficulties or objections which the critic 
notes as he reads are continually met or 
solved as he reads further, often in a passing 
phrase or an interjected sentence. ‘Ye 
cannot be sure that we have all Mr. Horton’s 
mind till we have read his last page. He 
does not strive after consistency, but he 
endeavours in each paragraph to seize 
firmly upon the truth immediately under 
his eye; and the result, taking one passage 
with another, is singularly consistent and 
full. One or two difficulties, however, remain 
with us after carefully reading the book, and 
these we will state before pointing out the 
chapters we most admire. 

‘The priest, I am courteous enough to 
suppose, has a sphere of his own.” The 
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parenthesis is not worthy of Mr. Horton; 
but we will agree, for argument’s sake, to 
leave out of account the priest in our con- 
sideration of the preacher. Mr. Horton 
quotes with enthusiasm Chaucer’s descrip- 
tion of the ‘‘ poor parson of a town” in his 
eighth lecture. But surely the ‘‘ poor 
parson” of Chaucer bears very little resem- 
hlance to the mighty preacher so strenuously 
impressed upon us in Mr. Horton’s pages. 
Chaucer, in fact, suggests to us a type of 
pastor which Mr. Horton’s book almost 
ignores—the type described in the phrase, 
‘*a good parish priest.” The distinctive 
characteristic of such a man is his instinct for 
looking after the sheep: his almost maternal 
solicitude for the soul’s health of his fellows, 
his intense and keen delight in helping 
the helpless and befriending the friendless. 
This man’s sphere is the parish rather than 
the pulpit. He may have no power of 
speech, and go through life without in the 
strict sense “‘ converting’ anybody; but in 
this matter of conversion the longest way 
round is often the shortest way home, and 
the parish priest we have iu our mind’s 
eye ‘makes for salvation” unobtrusively, 
quietly, lovingly, and yet persistently and 
continually, in the soul of every one he 
knows. Mr. Horton’s book ignores this 
aspect of the pastor, which we venture to 
think as important as the prophetical. In 
St. Paul’s case, his delight in serving and 
saving men and women, his continual 
craving to wash the stained and tired feet 
of his brethren, is as conspicuous and 
wonderful as his sword of inspired speech. 
Mr. Horton, perhaps unconsciously, con- 
ceives of men as ‘‘ saved” only or mainly 
by the mighty wind of inspired speech ; but 
unless we limit the meaning of salvation, 
even dumb friendliness is as potent and 
surely as inspired. 

A second difficulty occurs to us in reading 
the first lecture, and is never quite solved 
by Mr. Horton. The one thing essential 
to the preacher is that he should “ receive 
a communication direct from God.” But 
do none of us except preachers receive 
communications direct from God? Mr. 
Horton is very positive that by Christ all 
men are made priests, but continually 
tends to forget that by Christ all men 
are also made prophets. His preacher 
tends to be ‘old priest writ large.” 
He conceives of him usually as preaching to 
pagans—to men below the preacher in 
epiritual rank. The preacher, he insists, 
must be specially called and chosen for his 
work. Of ccurse he must; but are not men 
of humbler but yet necessary professions 
called too? The lectures sometimes lose 
sight of the fact that “all service ranks the 
same with God,” just as they incline to 
minimise the reality of the layman’s com- 
munion with God, and forget that not 
preachers only but all men are ordered to 
be perfect. And thirdly, Mr. Horton must 
admit degrees of power in his preachers. 
He manfully claims for himself that his 
addresses are a word received from God, 
but he does not think himself an Isaiah or 
St. Paul. The language of the lectures 
leaves the impression that only Isaiahs 
and St. Pauls may honestly preach, and 
continually suggest the thought that any 





attempt to train preachers must be impious 
and foolish. 

But our criticisms after all do not amount 
to much more than this: that we wish Mr. 
Horton would write some more lectures on 
the same subject. Our debt to him is great. 
His main contention, that the Christian 
preacher must believe in his own inspiration, 
is admirably maintained. It is based firmly 
on the vigorous denial of ‘the faithless 
supposition that the days of the word of the 
Lord are in the past.’ It is supported by 
the straightforward challenge: ‘‘I say 
there is no foundation in the Bible itself for 
the common practice of speaking of it as 
the Word of God.” The first four of the 
nine lectures in which these positions are 
maintained are perhaps more full of point 
and matter, and better knit together than 
the last four; but better than any of these 
is Lecture 5 on “ the Word of God outside 
the Bible.” This lecture should be carefully 
noted by readers of Mr. Horton’s books on 
Inspiration and Revelation. It is the fullest 
and most faithful recognition of the presence 
of the living God in our work-a-day world 
that we have met with in recent evangelical 
theology. It enablés us to forgive Mr. 
Horton his girds at what he calls “ the 
mediaevalisms of Anglo-Catholicism,” his 
treasonable words against his Mother Ox- 
ford, his apparent indifference to the great- 
ness of Greek literature. Of course, it 
does not entirely satisfy us: we ask for 
more. It would, for instance, throw light 
on the whole subject if we could be told 
why the prophets who hold no office in 
any of the churches—such writers as Words- 
worth, Carlyle, Tennyson, Browning — 
are greater in and for their generation 
than the greatest of the professed or 
professional prophets — than Maurice, 
Robertson, or Campbell. We shculd 
like also to suggest that, inasmuch as 
“the poetry of a nation is the deepest 
pulse of its life,” we ought to be able to 
recognise that the work of a poet, who did 
not know he was inspired at all, and who 
is often held a quite profane person, is more 
inspired than the works of poets conscious 
and proud of their high calling. Surely 
“King Lear” and ‘‘ Macbeth” are more 
vitally inspired than Paradise Lost or Words- 
worth’s great Ode, and closer spiritually to 
the Psalms. Mr. Horton, in fact, does not 
discuss the very vital question, whether 
inspiration is necessarily self-conscious. 

We have inclined to prefer the earlier 
lectures in the book above the later, 
and therefore our criticisms affect more 
especially the first half of the book. We 
have no space for adequate criticism of 
the last four lectures, but cannot refrain 
from calling attention to the fine passage in 
Lecture 6 on Meditation. In the second 
section of Lecture 6 we have Mr. Horton at 
his best, and Mr. Horton at his best is very 
good indeed. 
Ronatv Bayne. 











DR. SCARTAZZINI'S COMMENTARY ON THE 
‘¢ DTVINA COMMEDIA.” 


La Divina Commedia di Dante Alighieri: 
riveduta nel testo e commentata da G. 
A. Scartazzini. Edizione minore. (Milano: 
Ulrico Hoepli.) 

Tus editio minor of Dre. Scartazzini’s well- 

known commentary on the ‘“ Divina Com- 

media” will be welcomed by all students 
of Dante. The larger work, in spite of its 
many imperfections, which the author him- 
self has shown no disposition to ignore, has 
had a deservedly wide circulation not only 
on the Continent (that is to say, in Italy 
and Germany, for in France the study of 

Dante is still strangely neglected), but also 

in this country and in America. 

In the present volume Dr. Scartazzini has 
set himself to correct the most glari 
faults which disfigured its predecessors, an 
we are glad to recognise that he has ina 
large measure succeeded. Weare no longer, 
for instance, annoyed by irrelevant and 
intemperate remarks about previous com- 
mentators interjected in the midst of critical 
matter ; and whereas the former commentary 
was monstrously out of proportion in the 
several cantiche (that on the ‘“ Paradiso,” 
for example, occupying with the text close 
on 900 pages, as against only half that 
number devoted to the ‘‘ Inferno”), in the 
present work the balance has been restored, 
and each division of the poem receives its 
due share of attention. 

A great deal of space was wasted in the 
former volumes by the inclusion of sundry 
lengthy argumentativa excursus, which not 
only were in extremely bad taste, but 
were as often as not positively futile into 
the bargain. We are glad to note the dis- 
appearance of these. At the same time it 
is not a little amusing to observe that, while 
Dr. Scartazzini now very sensibly deprecates 
discussion of a_ certain so-called cruz, 
characterising it as ‘‘ pili vana che la stessa 
vaniti,” he yet complacently refers the 
reader to a long rambling note of his own 
on this very subject, which occupies no less 
than six and a-half closely-printed pages 
(interspersed with Hebrew quotations!) in 
the earlier commentary. In this connexion 
we must protest against being constantly 
referred to the ‘‘Commento Lipsiese,” as 
the author is pleased to call his former 
worl. Such references, which occur on 
almost every other page in the second half 
of the volume, are altogether out of place 
in a work which professes to be self-con- 
tained. Nor is it easy to see what useful 
purpose is served in a book of this kind by 
giving long strings of references to classical 
authorities, with some of which Dante pro- 
bably was never acquainted ; for instance, ina 
single brief note on Geryon (‘ Inf.” xvii. 1) 
the reader is referred to Hesiod, Dionysius, 
Aeschylus, Euripides, Lucretius, Virgil, 
Horace, Ovid, and Seneca, as well as to 
the Revelation! and, again, in a note on 
Alexander (‘‘ Inf.” xii., 107) there are 
references to Lucan, Valerius Maximus, 
Cornelius Nepos, Cicero, Justin, two to 
Plutarch, and three to Diodorus Siculus. 
Affeddeddio! to use the authors own 
expression. A quotation from Virgil in 
the one case, and a couple from Lucan 
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and Orosius in the other, would have 
been much more to the purpose. In a book 
intended for the use of schools, as this is, 
and for the ordinary reader, the passages 
themselves, if necessary, should be given, 
not mere references. The object of a note 
is presumably to illustrate the meaning of 
the author, not to serve as a vehicle for 
displaying the erudition of the editor. Dr. 
Scartazzini is too fond of this sort of dis- 
play. The consequence is that his book is 
overloaded with references to authorities, 
which would constitute a whole library in 
themselves, while many of them are prac- 
tically inaccessible to the ordinary student. 
The space thus occupied might have been 
much more advantageously employed in 
giving apposite quotations from authors 
Dante is known to have made use of. 

Nevertheless, on the whole-we can cor- 
dially recommend the commentary. It is 
undoubtedly a great advance on anything 
of the kind that has yet been attempted 
within the same compass. The information 
is, as a rule, clearly and concisely conveyed, 
and it is for the most part well ‘‘up to 
date.” We are surprised, however, to 
observe that Dr. Scartazzini is appareutly 
unaware of the fact that the allusion to 
Guenever in the “ Paradiso” (xvi. 14-15) 
has long ago been explained by the publi- 
cation (in the Acapemy in the first instance) 
of an extract from the MS. version 
of the Old French Lancelot, the incident 
referred to being omitted in the printed 
version of the romance. We may point 
out that the note on Bertran de Born 
(“‘Inf.” xxviii.) requires revision—the 
“Young King” was not ‘‘ primogenito” 
of Henry II., nor was it the latter, but his 
son, Richard Coour-de-Lion, who besieged 
Bertran in the castle of Hautefort in 1183. 

The text, so far as we can judge, is merely 
a reproduction of that adopted in the former 
edition. The editor still adheres to his 
reading Zitan (‘‘ Purg.” ix. 1)—in spite 
of the fact that there is practically no MS. 
authority for it—and to his fantastic in- 
terpretation, though he modestly, and with 
somewhat unnecessary hyperbole, observes 
that it is ‘“‘le mille miglia lontana dal 
pretenderla ad infallibilita.”” On the other 
hand, he still refuses to admit the almost 
certainly correct reading giovane (‘ Inf.” 
xxviii. 135), arguing with delightful in- 
consistency that, though it is unquestionably 
right from the historical point of view, it 
must be rejected owing to its lack of suffi- 
cient MS. support. 

It is a pity Dr. Scartazzini has not taken 

the trouble to revise the index, which he has 
borrowed, misprints and all, from that 
printed at the end of Fraticelli’s edition. 
The result is that, in more than one instance, 
the index and the notes directly contradict 
each other. 
_ We must not omit to say a word or two 
in praise of the ‘‘ get-up” of the volume. 
Though a marvel of cheapness, there is 
nothing of the ‘cheap and nasty” stamp 
about it. It is admirably printed with 
clear-cut type on good paper, and, unlike 
too many foreign publications, it is well 
Sewn. It is, in fact, in every way a credit- 
able performance ; and we wish both author 
and publisher the success they deserve. 


We may mention in conclusion that Dr. 
Scartazzini has dedicated the book to the 
Hon. William Warren Vernon, in grateful 
recognition of the services he has rendered 
to Dantesque literature by his publication 
of the Latin commentary of Benvenuto da 
Imola. 

Pacer ToynbEE. 








NEW NOVELS, 


Under the Great Seal. By Joseph Hatton. 
In 3 vols. (Hutchinson. ) 


Mrs. Kalchion. By Gilbert Parker. In 
3 vols. (Methuen.) 

Disinherited. By Henry Cresswell. In 
3 vols. (Hurst & Blackett.) 


Heather and Snew. By George Macdonald. 
In 2 vols. (Chatto & Windus.) 


Ivan Greet’s Masterpiece, §c. By Grant 
Allen. (Chatto & Windus.) 

Dr. Janet of Harley Street. By Arabella 
Kenealy. (Digby, Long & Co.) 

Wilfrid Waide, Barrister and Novelist. 
Richard Penderel. (Sampson Low.) 

The Twilight of Love. By C. H. E. Brook- 
field. (Ward & Downey.) 


Cap and Gown Comedy. (A. & C. Black.) 


That Mrs. Smith! By John Strange Winter. 
(White. ) 
A Strange Studio. By Paul Rowden. 
(Bristol : Arrowsmith. ) 
TnenreE is force and vigour in every line of 
Mr. Joseph Hatton’s Under the Great Seal. 
This author is always at his best when 
dwelling upon scenes of tyranny and oppres- 
sion ; and here we have a narrative which 
derives its interest from the scandalously 
cruel regulations issued by the British 
Government in the middle of the last 
century for settlers in Newfoundland, with 
the view of preserving the place as a mere 
national fishing ground, and of discouraging 
attempts at colonisation. It is not very 
easy to construct a story dealing with two 
generations of men and two totally distinct 
sets of characters, and it would be difficult, 
for the reason indicated, to give, in short 
compass, any outline of the plot; but Mr. 
Hatton has, on the whole, done his work 
exceedingly well. There are no profundities 
of passion and no straining after humour; 
but for vivid, realistic description there are 
few present writers who can be credited 
with superiority to Mr. Hatton. Every 
character comes out finely and clearly 
shaped; and underlying the whole story 
there is a current of earnest feeling which 
would of itself be sufficient to commend it 
to the notice of readers. The two heroes, 
father and son, are maddened by brutal 
injuries, and give full rein to their vengeful 
feelings, yet both are strictly devotional at 
heart, and end their careers in an atmosphere 
of restful piety. Some of the descriptive 
portions of the book are of quite first-class 
merit. There are very few novelists who 
could, for instance, relate all the details of 
Elmira Webb’s seduction in perfectly plain- 
spoken language, and yet so carefully 
guarded in its terms that it might be read 
aloud and create a profound impression in 


By 





any company. 





In many respects Mr. Parker appears to 
be a “coming man” in fiction, not of quite 
first-rate order, but of good end-of-the- 
nineteenth-century class. He is not one of 
those giants of erudition and linguistic 
pliability who bubble over with allusion 
and metaphor, and enrich the language by 
half a dozen new phrases in every chapter ; 
but within his limits he writes a sensible 
and enjoyable novel. In Jfrs. Falchion, the 
lady who gives her name to the story is a 
sort of superb animal, soulless and selfish to 
the finger tips, but, like an animal, uncon- 
scious of her personal charms. Her con- 
version to a softer nature forms the main 
subject of the narrative. Boyd Madras, 
ex-convict, and husband of the lady calling 
herself Mrs. Falchion; Mr. Clovelly, a 
novelist ; Galt Roscoe, a young officer ; Mr. 
Devlin, an American millionaire, and his 
daughter Ruth, are all well - sketched 
characters. There is a little too much of 
the conventional melodrama about the 
story, as regards incident. Half a dozen 
separate people who make acquaintance on 
board a steamship bound from Australia to 
England do not, as a rule, all happen to 
meet and renew acquaintance in the back- 
woods of Canada. But the novel is a very 
good ono for all that. 


Nobody could with any fairness take 
exception to Mr. Henry Oresswell’s tale 
entitled Disinherited. Almost from the first 
page wo see how things are to end: every- 
thing is optimistic and comforting to the 
nerves; there are no harrowing details ; 
and the narrative is of an easy, flowing kind, 
not likely to exalt its author to any high 
pinnacle of reputation, or to add materially 
to such popularity as he may already have 
acquired, but constituting a good, sensible 
story. The interest centres round two 
families named respectively Challoner and 
Hargrave ; and as the former have ejected 
the latter by fair or—as the ejected ones 
would have us believe—foul means from the 
possession of certain ancestral estates, it is 
but right that their descendants in the 
next generation should bring matters straight 
again by a convenient process of inter- 
marriage. Everything goes smoothly and 
comfortably from start to finish. Every- 
body is well off, from a pecuniary point of 
view ; and once, where a little difficulty 
threatens with regard to money, it is solved 
by a deus ex machina in the shape of a wind- 
fall of £2,000 a year. Even Mr. and Mrs. 
Dubois, the mild villains of the piece, 
retire at length, baffled indeed but with 
well-filled purses. Blanche Hargrave and 
Geoffrey Challoner are a pair of lovers with 
whom no fault can be found. Thoughtful 
persons may opine that Max Hargrave, with 
his jealous temper and eccentric obstinacy, 
may give Julie Challoner rather a trouble- 
some time of it in the connubial state ; but, 
fortunately, neither author nor reviewer has 
anything to do with the after-lives of tho 
characters in a story. 


It is scarcely a matter for wonder that 
Dr. George Macdonald should be a favourite 
with a large class of readers. He has broad, 
unsectarian views, wide sympathies with 
human nature, and a certain fearlessness in 
treatment, disregardful of all ordinary con- 
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ventionalities : as in his latest story, Snow 
and ITeather, where we find Kristy Barclay, 
a “ braw lassie,’”’ born and bred amid the 
heather, wooed and won in marriage by 
Francis Gordon, the exceedingly aristocratic 
owner of Weelset Castle, and laird of the 
estate on which Kristy was reared. Dr. 
Macdonald does not, perhaps, possess the 
versatility, the wealth of quotation and his- 
torical parallel, or the facility of word- 
painting possessed by Charles Kingsley ; 
but he fully equals that writer in intensity 
of feeling and in a sturdy championship of 
the noble and good which would furnish 
claim for a hallmark of approval to far 
inferior work. This being the case, it is 
rather a pity that, as usual, the work teems 
with dialogues spoken in broad Scotch, and 
written as such. It is the more exaspera- 
ting because we are given to understand 
that the two chief characters, Kristy and 
Francis, could all the while have been con- 
versing in pure English, correct enough to 
satisfy the most fastidious Pall-mall lounger, 
and were only talking as they did because 
the girl wished to save herself trouble and 
the man was anxious to maintain his boast 
of being able to converse in the national 
dialect. The author, probably, thinks that 
his story would suffer if written in fair 
English; there is little doubt that in its 
present form it will lessen the pleasure of a 
multitude of readers. 


With entertaining xaivefé Mr. Grant Allen 

publishes, under the heading of van Greet’s 
Masterpiece, \c., & volume of short stories, 
most of which have appeared in one or other 
of the periodicals of the day, and feelingly 
alludes in his preface to the hard fate that 
befell two of the number which now appear 
for the first time : 
‘They were sent round,’’ he says, ‘‘ to every 
magazine in which they possessed the ghost of 
a chance; but, as usually happens when one 
writes anything in which one feels more than 
ordinary personal interest, they were unani- 
mously declined by the whole press of London.” 
Readers who peruse these two stories will 
probably not find it difficult to imagine a 
reason why, though dear to the heart of the 
author, they failed to find favour with 
editors. The first one, ‘‘The Sixth Com- 
mandment,’’ contains a good deal of forcible 
language upon the rule in French law 
which allows a husband to kill both his 
wife and her paramour when surprising 
them in flagrante delicto. The main feature 
of the other story, ‘‘The Missing Link,” 
is an examination, in dialogue form, of 
Darwin’s theory of the descent of man. 
Contentious discussion of social problems 
and the elucidation of scientific theories are 
neither of them subjects of paramount 
interest to the multitude. ‘lo a select few 
they are, of course, delightful. 


Some interest attaches to Dr. Janet of 
Llarley-street_ as coming from the pen of 
a daughter of Dr. Kenealy, of Tichborne 
Trial fame. It may be admitted that the 
lady inherits from her father the gift of 





possessing to the full the courage of her | 


opinions; but there is little need of an 
apologetic ‘ly-leaf issued by the publishers, 
suggesting that the work embodies ‘ the 
author’s somewhat unorthodox views upon 








the woman’s question.” Miss Kenealy’s | last story a man lives upon his wife’s 


views are considerably less ‘‘ advanced ” 
than those of a great many lady writers we 
could mention; and, beyond pleading for 
a recognition of woman’s equality with man, 
which is certainly orthodox enough from 
a lady’s point of view, there is not a trace 
of the “‘ shrieking sisterhood” to be found 
in her book. What fault there is in the 
story is due to an artistic blunder more 
than anything else. Phyllis Eve, a young 
girl of nineteen, consents to marry the 
elderly Marquis de Richeville, and, repent- 
ing of the deed, deserts him about an hour 
after the ceremony, and comes to London, 
where she lives under the protection of 
Miss Janet Doyle, a lady doctor, and falls 
in love with Paul Liveing, a hospital 
surgeon. Evidently the writer desires us 
to sympathise with the young woman who 
takes this bold and unusual step, and to 
feel properly indignant when the deserted 
husband makes the very natural request 
that his wife shall return to him; but, as 
the Marquis is only described in general 
terms as being asensual and wicked person, 
and as his only actual offence has been to 
kiss the girl passionately on her cheek and 
lips upon the morning of her wedding-day, 
one fails to see where the enormity of his 
conduct comes in, or what reasonable excuse 
his wife has for her abandonment of him 
after permitting the wedding ceremony to 
be performed. As to some points of law 


involved, Miss Kenealy might have studied | 


the Jackson case with advantage. 


To judge from internal evidence, Wilfrid 
Waid, though only recently published, must 
have been written at least ten or a dozen 
years ago. At that time the ‘“ aesthetic” 
mania was a living reality, but to-day it is 
as completely dead and buried as coal- 
scuttle bonnets or periwigs; and there is no 
point now in writing a book full of con- 
temptuous allusions to pale green dados, 
and terra cotta curtains, and votaries of 
culture with cadaverous face and long hair. 
In cther respects the novel is up-to-date 
enough, and it is fairly well written too. 
The subject is one which always readily 
lends itself to the construction of an interest- 
ing tale, being a narrative of the machina- 
tions of a firm of rascally lawyers in an 
attempt to get for themselves possession of 
most of the income of a client’s estate. 
Some detective business is also introduced, 
which, as usual, proves of exciting interest. 


The Twilight of Love is further described 
on the title-page as ‘“‘ being four studies of 
the artistic temperament.’’ Lest anyone 
should be misled by this description, it 
should be said at once that the studies have 
reference solely to looseness of morals and 
conjugal infidelity on the part of men and 
women connected with the stage. The first 
and third stories are about women who 
desert their husbands for other men, though 
in one case, it is true, the erring spouse 
returns penitent to her husband—or rather 
to the man who was once her husband, for 
in the meantime he has divorced her. In 
the second story a vocalist rises to fame by 
the help of his mistress, an accomplished 
actress and playwright, and then deserts 
her in order to marry an heiress, In the 


earnings and kills her by brutal ill-treat- 
ment. Possibly seme of these stories are 
founded upon fact, and Mr. Brookfield 
writes with an easy air of acquaintance 
with the scenes depicted; but the subjects 
he has chosen are of a rather unsavoury 
nature. 


Cap and Gown Comedy is a book that will 
most interest the scholastic profession. It 
gives the experiences of aschoolmaster, first as 
assistant in a private establishment, next in 
a second grade public school, and afterwards 
as archididasculus of a country grammar 
school. The style is learned and sententious, 
and abounds in quotations, for which tho 
writer apologises; ‘‘it is,” he says, “a 
most cuckoo-like way I have, to lay the eggs 
of my experience in other men’s words.” 
Some of this borrowed literature is intro- 
duced with great felicity; and the author 
might be a veritable Marie Bashkirtseff, for 
the candour with which he lays bare all 
his weaknesses and defects, and suggests 
with amusing obviousness the reason why 
his innate good nature and generous resolves 
made his struggle with boys difficult. One 
curious feature of the book is that it is 
published anonymously, whereas a portion 
of the introductory matter and the whole 
of the chapter entitled ‘‘Cave” appeared 





‘in the May, June, and July numbers of 
the Journal of Education for 1885, where 
they were accredited to Ascott R. Hope. 
It seems strange that a veteran writer of 
such widespread repute should either desire 
to conceal his name or, having done so, 


/should have forgotten that means for his 


ready identification were lying about. 


Two novelettes close our list. TZhat Mfrs. 
Smith, by John Strange Winter, is as 
delightful reading as most of that lady’s 
productions, and needs no further com- 
mendation. 


The other, 4 Strange Studio, is rather a 
weird sort of story, and deals with lost 
wills, old country houses, secret passages, 
sliding panels, and so forth. It is moderately 
interesting, but is scarcely likely to enhance 
to any material extent the popularity of the 
series of which it forms part. 


Joun Barrow ALLEN. 








BOOKS ABOUT WINCHESTER. 


The Ancient Ways: Winchester Fifty Years 
Ago. By the Rev. W. Tuckwell (Macmillans). 
School Life at Winchester College; or, the 
Reminiscences of a Junior under the Old 
Regime, 1835-40. By Robert Blackford Mans- 
field. Third Edition. (David Nutt.) What 
may be called the official volume on thequingen- 
tentary (?) of Winchester College is not to 
appear before the autumn, when it will include 
an account of the festivities which are to take 
place during next week. Meanwhile, two old 
Wykehamists of a generation that is passing 
away have opportunely published the reminis- 
_cences of their schooldays. There is very much 
_in common between the two books. The 
| period they cover is separated by the interval 
|of only a few years. Both authors were in 





| College, and say as little as may be about 
| Commoners, whose life was then very distinct 
| from that of the boys on the foundation. Both 
| tell the same story of archaic customs, of 
‘inadequate food, of perpetual fagging, and of 
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- brutal punishments. But it must be admitted 


that bothalsolook back upon their juvenilemisery 
without any resentment against individuals. 
Youth is the period of hope, in more senses 
than one. Otherwise, it is difficult to conceive 
how human nature could have survived the 
physical and moral torture of a ‘junior in 
college” fifty or even thirty years ago. The 
peculiarity of fagging at Winchester, as 
compared with other places, was that it lasted 
the whole day through, except when in Chapel 
or School, and that it might continue until the 
very day before the ‘‘inferior” was made a 
prefect. The reason for this was, again, two- 
fold. Partly it was because, out of seventy 
boys, no less than twenty-five had absolute 
power over the remainder; and partly because 
the masters were as far removed from our daily 
life as the denizens of another sphere. There 
was, indeed, an annual ceremony called 
“scrutiny,” at which complaints were supposed 
to be heard; but only once during six years 
do we remember any appeal being made to 
the authorities against the grossest tyranny. 
And yet the masters, almost without exception, 
had themselves once been ‘ juniors in college.” 
= was one of the exceptions who wrote the 
ines : 
‘**O, ci praeteritam liceat revocare juventam, 
In sexta camera Junior esse velim.”’ 


But enough of that aspect of Winchester, 
which is specially prominent in both the books 
before us. For there was another side of 
school-life, less directly suggested. Boys are 
all born Conservatives, even if some of them 
grow up to become Radical parsons. And 
it is scarcely possible for anyone who 
has enjoyed Wykeham’s bounty, imbibed 
the traditions of full five hundred years, 
and formed those school friendships which are 
the most lasting of all, not to merge his sad 
memories in happier ones. Old Wykehamists 
possess a world of experiences of their own, 
which none else can share. The anecdotes and 
the illustrations in these two books have sum- 
moned up in our minds associations which we 
recognise to have profoundly influenced our own 
character, for better or worse. The school-boy 
is father of the man. The hard life at Win- 
chester, like Kingsley’s east wind, has produced 
a set of hard men, who will never be ashamed 
to speak with the enemy in the gate. If there 
were common sorrows, there were also common 
joys—both alike indelible; common amusements 
and common ambitions. Our whole life was 
passed in public, which gendered a sympathy 
and good fellowship that always distinguishes 
Wykehamists from the rest of mankind. Among 
the thousand and more who will meet together 
next Tuesday in Chamber Court and Meads, 
not one but will feel, as he looks round at the 
familiar faces, that he is the citizen of no mean 
city. And the elder of them will confidently 
hope—though many transfiguring changes have 
been made, and manners have certainly grown 
milder—that the pristine vigour has not dis- 
appeared, and that}the sons may justly boast 
to be better than their fathers: ‘‘ Spartam 
nactus es, hanc exorna.” 


A LITTLE more than two years ago, Mr. C. 
W. Holgate published a Register of Winchester 
Commoners, 1836-90: that is to say, from the 
beginning of Dr. Moberly’s headmastership. 
He has since been engaged in carrying the 
work further back, in the face of grave diffi- 
culties; for it seems that no continuous record 
of earlier date is in existence. There is, of 
course, a list of members of the foundation, 
going back for just five hundred years, which 
has been printed by Mr. T. F. Kirby, the 
present bursar. But the Commoners used to 
be regarded merely as the private boarders of 
the headmaster; and the official record of 
entries, if it was ever made, has not been pre- 





served. It happens, however, that Mr. Holgate 
has been able to obtain a continuous series of 
what are called Long Rolls from 1730 down- 
wards, besides those for many earlier years. 
These Long Rolls, which were compiled once a 
year, contain a list of the entire school, College 
and Commoners together. From them, there- 
fore, it is possible to extract a tentative Register 
of Commoners before 1836. But, unfortunately, 
only surnames are given, with no information 
about Christian names, parentage, date or 
place of birth. With such scanty materials, 
Mr. Holgate has found his self-imposed task 
to be even more laborious than he had antici- 
pated. How, for example, is one to identify a 
certain Smith, of whom all that is known is that 
his name appears one year, and then disappears 
for ever? In order to obtain assistance from 
the traditional knowledge of Old Wykehamists, 
Mr. Holgate has now put into type an alpha- 
betical index of the surnames of Commoners, 
thus extracted from Long Rolls, for the first 
thirty-five years of the present century, 1800-35. 
The total number of names is 1471, of whom 
less than one half are alreidy identified. On 
glancing through them, two or three reflections 
have suggested themselves. Though Winchester 
has never been an aristocratic school—except 
perhaps during the eighteenth ceatury—it 
appears to have had, at the time under nviice, 
a most unusual proportion of baronets. Of the 
peers mentioned, almost all won their own 
coronets. Out of four successive Lord Chan- 
cellors since 1852, no less than three were 
Winchester Commoners—Cranworth, Hatherley, 
and Selborne. In addition to these two last, 
there are to be found three more of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s ministers—Sherbrooke, Cardwell, and 
Emly ; besides the titles of Eversley, Taunton, 
Penzance, and Basing. We much doubt 
whether any other school could show, within 
such a brief period, so many distinguished 
servants of the State; and it is noteworthy that 
none of them were on the foundation. One 
other matter of a very different nature has 
caught our eye. It has, of course, always been 
usual for Commoners to pass on into College ; 
but the reverse process is exceedingly rare. 
The only case within recent memory is that of 
the late Sir Herbert Stewart, who was thus 
enabled to play in the eleven for a third year— 
though, after all, Eton won by one wicket. 
But in the period under notice, we observe that 
two Founder’s Kin were allowed to enter 
Commoners together in 1831, when super- 
annuated from College, and were nevertheless 
elected to New College in the following year. 
One of these also played for three years in the 
eleven; and the combined age of the two 
boys (”) when they left school was no less than 
forty-eight. Mr. Holgate’s Index, which is a 
well-printed pamphlet of forty-three pages, 
may be obtained for one shilling from Messrs. 
Simpkin, Marshall & Co. e 
J. 8. C. 








CLASSICAL SCHOOL BOOKS. 


Gai Suetonii Tranquilli devita Caesarum libri duo. 
Edited, with Introduction and Commentary, by 
H.T. Peck. (New York.) Itis,as Prof. Peck says, 
hard to understand why the Lives of Suetonius 
have been left so long unedited by English- 
speaking scholars. Their value is really very 
great, and their interest is not inferior to their 
value. They were written not by a Plutarch, 
aman whose manner is charming, but whose 
knowledge of Roman affairs is incomplete, tut 
by a trained servant of the state, whose pen 
had not been spoiled by official work. Suetonius 
knows a good story when he sees it, and he can 
tell it well. His ordinary style too is pleasant 
enough. If we are tempted to despise him 
because he does not write with the dry accuracy 
of many modern historians or biographers, let 








us compare him with his continuators in the 
Historia Augusta, and half an hour’s reading 
will make us thankful! for our Suetonius. Why 
then is he neglected? Surely not because of 
the unabashed nature of some of his matter * 
Passages which offend are easily excised alto- 
gether, or (as Prof. Peck has treated them, like 
certain editors known to Byron) they may be 
omitted from the text and all put at the end of 
the book. Prof. Peck has now done his best to 
give Suetonius a fair start. He has only edited 
two Lives, those of the dictator Caesar and of 
Octavianus; but he has done enough to make 
those two more accessible and easy than they 
have been heretofore. His introduction warns 
the reader what to expect, for good or for evil. 
Suetonius, he says, ‘‘is a gatherer of facts; he is 
not a literary artist; and in the gathering of 
his facts he has followed the other fashion of 
his time—the tendency to realism.”’ A short 
account follows of the Latinity of the author ; 
then comes the text (chiefly Roth’s) and the 
commentary. The notes are slight and few; 
but so far as they go, they are helpful and 
interesting. A family-tree of the first Caesars 
would be a very useful addition. The attrac- 
tion in gender of detracta (Jul. c. 56, w passage 
quoted from Cicero) deservesa note. On-/u/. c. 
2, the words Mamercum Aemilium are described, 
we know not why, as an inversion of a proper 
name. The idiom gratiam facere with the geni- 
tive is translated correctly in Oct. 38, incorrectly 
on Oct. 17; it must mean ‘‘ to excuse from’”’ in 
both places. The Velabrum was nota street on 
the Aventine (p. 137); and in Oct. 98 non alio 
surely goes with absumpturvs, not with datam. 
But these are small points and easily corrected. 
Prof. Peck has apparently not intended to make 
more than a school book, but he has made a 
useful and fairly successful one. 


Latin Verse Composition, for the use of Middle 
and Upper Forms of Schools. By the Rev. 
F. D. Morice. (Rivington, Percival & Co.) Mr 
Morice tells us (Pref. p. iii.) that this book has 
practically ‘‘ made itself’’: that is, itis the now 
published machinery of many years’ teaching of 
Latin verses, and is intended to save other 
teachers time and labour. It consists of 
twenty-four pages of ‘‘ Introductory Hints,” 
and then a hundred passages, for hexameters 
and pentameters, to which notes and hints are 
appended, plentifully to the earlier ones, rather 
more sparingly as we proceed. So far as we 
can judge, the selector has rather desired to 
give pieces which need expansion if they are 
to go into an equal number of Latin lines ; and 
the *‘ Introductory Hints”’ explain with a good 
deal of skill how this can be done: e¢.g., on p. 
15 we are shown how “‘ not single words only, 
but whole phrases can be spun out by expan- 
sion,” and again (p. 16), “let us expand the 
phrase. . . . i.e., practically say it over again 
with a difference,” &c. It is, we think, open to 
doubt whether a boy’s time, or a master’s, is 
really well spent in conscious tricks of this 
sort. So long as Latin verse was enforced on 
everybody, it was inevitable that this sort of 
mechanism should be used. To our mind, 
clever boys with a turn for poetry should 
read a good deal of Latin poetry before 
they write any, and, when they begin 
writing, should have fairly full English. It is 
a misfortune that the weakest tricks of Latin 
poetry, such as its instinct for vain repetitions, 
should be the easiest to teach, and so come to 
be thought its most characteristic features. 
Still, if we must do the wrong thing, Mr. 
Morice shows with great skill and taste Rew to 
do it least offensively : and the notes and hints 
appended to the passages are helpful in just the 
right way. 

Ediscenda. Passages for Repetition, arranged 
for the Classical Forms in Public Schools. By 
Joseph Wood, D.D. (Rivington, Percival & 
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Co.). The head master of Tonbridge is one of 
the rare and valuable persons who still believe 
in learning by heart, but with discretion. 
‘* With no continuity and no reasonable method 
of selection” (Pref. p. v.), the time spent by 
boys over their repetition is wasted. Dr. 
Wood has mapped out his selections into eight 
compartments: the first three are for Lower, or 
Fourth, Forms, and consist of extracts from 
Ovid's best elegiac poems, and Horace’s easier 
Odes. Parts IV., V., VI. are for Fifth 
Forms, and comprise Horace’s finest Odes, 
passages as complete as possible from Cicero, 
Tacitus, Terence, Livy, Euripides, Propertius, 
and—bountifully—Vergil. Lastly, in Parts 
VII., VIII., intended for a Lower and an Upper 
Sixth, we have ten fine passages from the Ajaz, 
two from the Phi/octetes, more than twenty from 
Livy IV. and V., and fifteen from Thucydides, 
three from Herodotus, one long one from the 
Gorgias of Plato, and one from Demosthenes. 
It is a very good compilation. We incline to 
doubt the wisdom of using Herodotus for 
repetition, and should have liked to see more 
Demosthenes, and perhaps a diminution of 
Thucydides in favour of Plato. The Ajaw is 
excellent for repetition ; and the Ovidian passeges 
ure as good as Ovid makes: we are particularly 
glad to see that on pages 17-19. On page 11, 
line 97, there is a strange misprint, ‘‘ nateve.” 
It is a good thing to have a school book, 
particularly one for learning by heart, so clearly 
printed and in comparatively large type. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 
A MEMorIR of the late Duke of Clarence and 
Avondale has been written, with the sanction 
of the Prince of Wales, by Mr. James Edmund 
Vincent. It will be published shortly by Mr. 
John Murray, with portraits and illustrations 
by Mr. William Simpson and others. 





Mr. Joun Murray will also be the publisher 
of the Earl of Dunmore’s narrative of his 
expedition through Kashmir, Western Tibet, 
Chinese Tartary, and Russian Central Asia. 
The book will be entitled The Pamirs. It will 
be in two volumes, with numerous maps and 
illustrations. 


Messrs, LONGMANS announce a new edition, 
in three volumes, of the Poems of Owen 
Meredith (the late Earl of Lytton). The first 
volume, to be published in September, will be 
The Wanderer, reprinted from the original 
edition of 1858, thus disregarding the consider- 
able omissions and alterations made subse- 
quently by the author. This will be followed 
by Lucile in November, and by a volume of 
selections in January. 


THE same put lishers will issue, immediately, 
A Short History of Ireland, from the earliest 
times to 1608, by Dr. P. W. Joyce, author 
of ‘“‘Irish Names of Places,” &c., illustrated 
with a map. This is to be followed hereafter 
by another volume, carrying the narrative 
down to the present day. 


Mr. CHARLES WELCH, librarian at the 
Guildhall, has in the press a volume entitled 
Mcdern History of the City of London: a pictorial 
and descriptive record of municipal and social 
progress during the last one hundred and fifty 
years. The aim of the author is to give a 
chronological history, classified under different 
headings, of the City and its Liberties, from 
the accession of George III. to the present time, 
illustrated by views of London as it now exists 
side by side with the London of Dr. Johnscn’s 
day. Among the subjects specially treated will 
be—the material transformation of the city, by 
the erection of new buildings, the opening of 
new roads, bridges, &e.; the principal pro- 
ceedings of the corporation ; and political and 
social changes. The illustrations, many of 





which are full-page, have been produced under 
the personal supervision of Mr. Philip Norman. 
The publishers will be Messrs. Blades, East & 
Blades, of Abchurch-lane, who invite subscrip- 
tions for a limited number of large-paper 
copies. 

Mr. Betrort Bax is at work upon a history 
of the social side of the Reformation in 
Germany. The work will be in three volumes : 
the first dealing with the general conditions of 
the period and with the earlier symptoms of 
social upheaval, the second with the great 
Peasant Rising of 1525, and the third with the 
rise and progress of the Anabaptists down to 
their final defeat at Miinster in 1534. Each 
volume will have an independent interest, and 
the first will be published early in October. 
The work is, so far as we are aware, the first 
comprehensive sketch of this side of the 
Reformation history in English. 


Messrs. RicHaArRD BENTLEY & SON have in 
the press a new book, by Mr. E. Harrison 
Barker, author of Wanderings by Southern 
Waters, mainly devoted to Périgord, a part of 
old Aquitaine intimately associated with the 
English and French wars of the Middle Ages. 


Mr. WILLIAM HEINEMANN announces for 
publication next week, as the new volume of 
his ‘‘ International Library,” The Jew, by J. 
Ignatius Kraszewski, who is perhaps best known 
in this country on account of his defiance of 
Prince Bismarck in 1881, his subsequent prose- 
cution and imprisonment on a charge of high 
treason. He died in Geneva, broken in health 
and spirits, shortly after his release. 


Mr. HEINEMANN will also issue immediately 
new editions of first books by two authors 
who have since been much talked about. These 
are Mr. Zangwill’s The Premier and the Painter, 
and Sarah Grand’s Jdeala. 


Messrs. SAMpson Low, Marston & Co. 
will have ready in a few days the first volume 
of the cheap reissue of Mr. Blackmore’s novels, 
uniform with the popular editions of Mr. 
Black’s and Mr. Hardy’s novels. A start will 
be made with Lorna Doone, containing a photo- 
gravure portrait of the author, specially pre- 
pared for this edition. Mr. Clark Russell's sea 
stories and some of Dr. George Macdonald’s 
novels will shortly be issued in similar style. 


Mr. T. Fisher Unwtn has arranged to 
publish the English edition of the Memoirs cf 
A. Bronson Alcott, edited by Messrs. F. B. 
Sanborn and W. T. Harris. 


Tue Rev. W. J. Stavert, rector of Burnsall- 
in-Craven—who has already printed, in a very 
limited edition, the registers of his own parish 
—now proposes to edit, if he find a sufficient 
number of subscribers, the registers of the 
neighbouring parish of Skipton, which go back 
to 1592. The book will be printed at the 
Clarendon Press, and published by Mr. B. H. 
Blackwell, of Oxford. 


Messrs. Remineton & Co. will issue, on 
Monday next, a new novel by Mr. Frederick 
Wicks, called Zhe Broadmoor Patient and the 
vor Clerk, with illustrations by Mr. A. 
Morrow; and also a collection of Seven Stories, 
by Helene Gringold, author of ‘ Denyse 
Steyneville” and other novels. 


Mr. Exuior Srock announces for early pub- 
lication Ermengarde: a Story of Romney Marsh 
in the Thirteenth Century, by Alice Parkes, 
with illustrations by the author. 


Messrs. Duntop & DRENNAN, of Kilmarnock, 
have in the press a volume by Mr. Jobn 
Macintosh, entitled Ayrshire Nights’ Entertain- 
ments: @ popular work on the history and 
antiquities of the county of Ayr. 


Tue publication, by Messrs. Kegan Paul 
& Co., of Mrs. Bloomfield-Moore’s work, 





entitled Kelly and his Discoveries: Aerial Navi- 
gation, has been postponed until October. 


Mr. JULIAN RALPH, of the New York Sun. 
will contribute to the August number of 
Scribner's Magazine an account of the everyday 
life of a newspaper correspondent, being the 
fourth article in the series on ‘‘ Men’s Occupa- 
tions.” The same issue, which is the summer 
fiction number, will also contain complete 
short stories by Mr. T. B. Aldrich, Mr. H. C. 
Bunner, Mr. Howard Pyle, Mr. W. H. Shelton, 
Miss Sarah O. Jewett, and Miss Grace E. 
Channing. 


In consequence of the great intcrest shown 
in the Shelley Exhibition at the Guildhall 
Library, it has been decided to keep it open 
until Saturday next, July 29. Admission is 
free, from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. 


Mr. W. T. STEAD has issued, from the office 
of the Review of Reviews, the third annual Index 
to the Periodical Literature of the World, for 
the year 1892. The index proper fills more 
than one hundred pages, and covers about 150 
periodicals. The headings seem to be chosen 
with intelligence, and there are abundant cross- 
references. For ourselves, we confess that 
we would gladly: let periodical literature die 
within the year that gave it birth, trusting to 
learned societies to preserve anything that may 
happen to be of permanent value. And it is 
certainly worthy of note that the magazines 
pay so little attention to their own indexes, 
which are usually nothing more than tables of 
contents. 


Mr. ALEXANDER GRAHAM, of the Stranraer 
Academy, has published (Glasgow: Sime) a 
little pamphlet entitled Horae Otivsi Otiosae, 
which consists of nursery rhymes rendered into 
Latin. They are more remarkable for correct- 
ness than for wit. Here is an average 
specimen : 

** Cornutus Johanniculus 
In angulo sedebat, 
Crustula Natalia edens ; 
Pollicem inserebat, 
Prunum dein extrahebat, 
Quam bonus sum puellus, dicens !”’ 


WE must not permit the death of Emeritus- 
Professor E. L. Lushington to pass altogether 
without record. It was his distinction to have 
been senior classic at Cambridge in 1832, above 
the heads of Shilleto and Thompson; aud to 
have been elected to the chair of Greek at 
Glasgow in 1838, when Robert Lowe was a 
competitor. He was also brother-in-law to 
Lord Tennyson, some of whose lyrics he turned 
into admirable Greek and Latin verse. He 
died at Maidstone, on July 13, in his eighty- 
third year. 








MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


THE contents of the Boletin of the Real 
Academia de la Historia for June deal chiefly 
with American and Basque subjects. In an 
article on the writings of Columbus, Antonio 
Maria Fabié has a lively polemic against Mr. 
Harrisse, whom he charges, among other 
defects, with inability to read Spanish of the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. Don Juan 
Riano, fullowing W. Meyer, reports on 
Sarmiento’s ‘‘ Historia del Reino de los Incas,” 
a MS. in the library of Géttingen. Fernandez 
Duro speaks favourably of F. Serrato’s 
‘* Cristobal Colon,” as a popular work. Father 
Fita prints for the first time the patent granted 
by Juana and Charles V. in 1518 for the 
Mayorazgo of Loyola, and the title deed of the 
same (1536). These papers are of interest for 
Basque toponymy oak language ; for the light 
they throw on the customs of the age, on the 
sentiments of the Spanish nobility, and on the 
conditions of entail. The same writer has an 
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able review of Prof J. Rhys’ ‘‘ Inscriptions and 
Language of the Northern Picts,” and pays a 
just tribute to the Clarendon Press for under- 
taking the publication of Lord Macclesfield’s 
Basque MSS. 








ORIGINAL VERSE. 


‘““MANY WATERS CANNOT QUENCH LOVE.” 
(Solomon’s Song, viii. 7.) 
Covutp I only be certain that there in Heaven, 
When before the Judge we stand face to face, 
That He would pardon what I have fcrgiven, 
And set you there in the highest place : 
The place that surely was meant for you, 
Ere ever my faith in all good you slew. 


Yet after all it may well be a fable 

(Since you could deceive me can any truth be’); 
But if there be God, or a power that is able 

To cleanse us from sin, [ shall turn unto thee : 
Before the throne I shall take your hand, 
Should there be any trutl in that Better Land. 


‘* Lord,’’ I shall say, ‘‘ in the Kingdom of Heaven 
Alone Thou art Judge; and can this thing be 

That He who saith to us ‘ till seventy times seven,’ 
Should prove more vengeful than dust like me ? 

I gave him faith, and that faith he slew ; 

I gave him love, and that love it is true. 


‘* He is standing by me in this terrible hour, 
And the Book lies open for all to see, 

If Thou art Almighty, if Thou hast the power, 
From out of the Book let his sin blotted be : 
sid him join the souls that are c'othed in white, 

Bid him pass from the darkness into the light. 


‘“* By the might of that love which must last for 
ever, 
In the name of that love I am pleading now. 
Lord ! blot out his sin from Thy sight, and never 
Let it be remembered again ; Lord, how 
Is it possible Thou shouldst deny this grace, 
Sitting enthroned in the judgment place? ” 


And yet, after all, there may be no Heaven, 
How can I believe, since your truth could fail ? 
But always remember that I have forgiven, 
To kill my love there can nought avail. 
Could we but go back to the days ere you 
Had slain my faith in all things that were true. 


F. P. 








THE TODD MEMORIAL LECTURES. 


Ill. 


From such inaccurate transcriptions and un- 
lucky guesswork it is a relief to turn to the next 
book on our list, Father Hogan’s edition of Zhe 
Battle of Rossnaree. This story belongs to the 
Cachulaina cycle, and tells how King Conchobar 
and his Ulster chiefs, in a great battle fought 
against King Cairpre and his Leinstermen at 
Rossnaree on the southern bank of the Boyne, 
avenged the invasion of Ulster and the loss of the 
bull of Cualnge. In this battle the Ulstermen 
were helped by certain Norse allies, just as, 
according to Malory, the Romans when fighting 
Arthur were assisted by the Saracens. The tale 
is given in two recensions, one from the Book of 
Leinster, a vellum of the twelfth century, the 
other from one of the Stowe MSsS., now in the 
library of the Royal Irish Academy, written on 
paper in 1727. ** The Saga,’’ says Father Hogan, 
“such as we have it in the earliest and latest 
version, is non-Christian and pre-Christian in 
texture and toue. But, from a linguistic stand- 
point, the Book of Leister text is Middle-Irish, 
as is shown by the total absence of the neuter 
article, except in the word av-/. There are also 
post-Danish interpolations of Norse names, such 
as Olaf [Amlaib], Sigurd [Siugraid], Sciggire, 
lochland, &c., which must have been inserted 
tfter the Irish had become acquainted, if not 
with the persons, at least with the names of 
some sea-rovers of the North.’’ Like all these 
Trish tales, the Battle of Rossnaree abounds in 
romantic incidents, such as the shuddering of the 

Waves of Ireland at theapproach of disastrous 
battle (p. 22); the roaring of King Oonchobar’s 
shield at the first repulse of his army (p. 42); and 





the effect of the sound of Conall Cernach’s sword 
(p. 46). Noticeable, too, is the fine simile in p. 42, 
an army whose young troops were killed while the 
veterans stood firm, being likened to a forest 
whose saplings and shoots were cut off while the 
sturdy oaks remained. Old Irish manners and 
customs are illustrated by the account of the 
eulogists (aes admolta) brought with the invading 
army (p. 4) ‘‘ that the destructions might be the 
more conspicuous and the devastations might be 
the greater’ ; by the treatment of the banqueters 
‘‘when ale became mightier than men’’ (p. 20); 
the inventory of the herald’s raiment (p. 68); the 
use of the breadth of a face as a measure for gold 
pp. 24, 26); the duel between Cichulainn and 
Cairpre Niafer (p. 52), when the former cuts off 
Cairpre’s head and brandishes it before the armies. 
Most interesting of all is the description of the 
Ulaid before battle (p. 32), bathing and combing 
their hair smooth. Whom will not this remind of 
the Spartans before Thermopylae (Herod. vii. 208, 
209): ras xéuas xreviCouévous, and Démarétos’ ex- 
planation to Xerxes: éwedy péAAwor nwdvvevew TH 
Wuxn, Tore Tas Kepadrds ouéovTas ? 

I have already hinted approval of the way in 
which Father Hogan has done his difficult work. 
In three respects he differs from all the native 
scholars who have published ancient Irish texts : 
he is accurate, using roman type and italics, 
without which accuracy in such publications is 
unattainable; he is honest, frankly confessing 
doubt or ignorance; and, la-tly, he is modest— 
sitting at the feet of Zeuss, Ebel, Windisch, 
Ascoli, Nigra, Thurneysen, Zimmer, and d’ Arbois 
de Jubainville, without whose labours Celtic 
philology would have remained what Vivien calls 
**the jumbled rubbish of a dream.’’ I have not 
been able to collate his edition of the Stowe ver- 
sion of the Battle of Rossnaree; but his text of 
the Book of Leinster recension is aimost faultless. 
It needs, however, three or four corrections. Thus 
in p. 18,1. 1, for cammain read cach main, and 
translate: ‘‘ thou wilt prefer that to every trea- 
sure.’”’ In the same page, 1. 11, rosecastar is 
written phonetically for ro-scethestar ** he vomited.”’ 
In p. 20, 1. 8, dude-chaiti should, I think, be 
budech-aiti ** thankful (and) glad,”’ the nom. pl. of 
a compound of dbudech and ait. In p. 38, 1. 20, 
insert tiberther in after din, and then translate : 
‘* What is your advice to us? Shall this battle be 
delivered by us?’’? A few marks of length have 
also been omitted, and the clauses in which the 
expletive ale occurs are wrongly punctuated. 

Be:ides his texts and translations, Father Hogan 
gives us copious indices verborum, a collection of 
the nouns which have been ascertained to be 
neuter in Old-Irish, and a supplement to Giiterbock 
and Thurneysen’s useful, but incomplete, index 
to the Irish part of the Grammatica Celtica. For 
these additions every Celtic student will be grate- 
ful. In{his list of neuter s-stems we may insert 
dere *‘ berry,’’ farr “‘ pillar,’? and melg ‘‘ milk’? ; 
and with ond ‘‘a stone’? we may connect the 
Latin pondera, which in Horace, Epist. i. 6. 51 
means, according to Acron and Mommeen, “‘ lapides 
qui porriguntur per vias,’’ the stepping-stones 
across a road, such as one still sees in Pompeii. 

WHITLEY STOKEs. 


Corrigendum.—In the Acaprmy for July 15, 1893, 
No. 1106, p. 53, col. 2, ll. 48, 49, for * brilliant 
Etan knows that she,’’ read ** I know that brilliant 
Etan”’ ; and p. 53, coi. 3, 1. 48, for poid — ae. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE TRUE SEPTUAGINT VERSION OF 
CHRONICLES-EZRA-NEHEMIAH. 
The Athenaeum Club. 

I should like to supplement my arguments, 
in favour of the First Book of Esdras represent- 
ing the Septuagint version of the canonical 
Book of Ezra, by some facts drawn from 
another field—namely, the difficult one of the 
Syriac versions. 

The oldest Syriac version, the Peshita, is 
universally admitted to have been a direct 
translation—and a very good one—from the 
Hebrew. It is a pity that there should be such 
difficulty in recovering its original text, un- 
sophisticated by later emendations from other 
sources. The contents of the original Peshita, 
we may, however, confidently say, were the 
same as those embodied in the so-called 
Palestinian Canon. This we can gather from 
the extracis preserved by Aphraates, which 
include portions of all the Books of that canon 
except the Song of Songs. If our contention 
be right—that. the Palestinian Canon was 
settled at Jamnia, and that the Hebrew text 
preserved by the Masorets was that edited by 
Akibas and his scholars—-it proves conclusively 
that the Peshita version is not earlier than the 
second century A.D., for it follows that text in 
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its variants and in its mistakes. It has some- 
times been said that the original Peshita did 
not contain the Books of Chronicles, Ezra, and 
Nehemiah, and Buhl supports this contention ; 
but I do not see how it can be maintained, in 
view of the fact that Aphraates quotes freely 
from all three Books. Dr. Gwynne writes to 
me that the earliest and best MS. of the 
Peshita contains both the canonical Ezra and 
Nehemiah. 

Let us now turn to another Syriac version— 
namely, that published at the beginning of 
the seventh century by Paul of Tella, which 
was made avowedly from the Hexaplar edition 
of the Septuagint. Dr. Gwynne has called 
my attention to the fact that portions of this 
version are preserved in the British Museum 
MS. 12,168, which is a catena of extracts from 
different books of the Old Testament, distinctly 
stated to be drawn from Paul of Tella’s 
version. 

It is a very remarkable and important fact, 
which I also owe to the courtesy of Dr. 
Gwynne, that among these extracts is one 
stated to be taken from the edition of the 
Seventy, and professing to represent the 
Hexaplar edition of the Septuagint version of 
the Book of Ezra. This extract proves to 
represent not the canonical Book of Ezra, but 
the Apocryphal First Esdras, and it contains a 
portion of the paragraph about Darius and the 
Three Young Men, &c. This seems to 
me to be a very strong, if not conclusive, 
proof—and it is quite an independent one— 
that the First of Esdras represents the 
Septuagint version of the canonical Ezra. 
Dr. Gwynne writes to me that he is con- 
vinced from these facts that in Origen’s 
Hexapla our Ezra was replaced by Esdras I. 

I should now like to turn to another ques- 
tion, about which my conclusion is not so 
definite, but which I think deserves some 
inquiry—namely, as to the true Septuagint 
text of Chronicles. A portion of it is pre- 
served, as I have contended, in the First of 
Esdras. It may be that the whole of it is 
preserved elsewhere. It is at all events very 
remarkable that in one Syriac version the 
text of Chronicles should vary so much 
from the received text that Fraenkel, who 
has subjected it to a minute examination, 
attirms it to have been made, not from the 
received text at all, but from a Jewish Targum of 
the third century which originated with the 
Jews of Edessa. The existence of a Targum 
of this early date on a Book like Chronicles 
seems to me to be highly improbable, and there 
is no independent evidence of it. It would 
seem to me much more reasonable that this 
supposed Targum was really the Septuagint 
version, which, as in other cases, probably 
differed notably from the received Hebrew 
text. In view of this possibility, it would ba 
very interesting to compare the contents and 
language of this Syriac translation of Chronicles 
(1) with the extracts from Aphraates; (2) with 
the portion of Chronicles preserved in the 
Syriac version of the First Book of Esdras, the 
former of which probably represents the Peshita 
and the latter the Septuagint text. This com- 
parison I am not capable of making, but it 
seems to me it would be distinctly of great 
advantage. 

In conclusion, I would draw attention to 
another point which is curious. It is well 
known that, among the most conservative of 
the Syrian Christians, namely, the Nestorians, 
the Books of Chronicles, Ezra, and Nehemiah 
are excluded from the Canon. This is also the 


case with one section of the Jacobites. 

So far as I can see, this is distinctly traceable 
to the fact that Theodore of Mopsuetia—who 
was the real founder of the theological position 
of the Nestorians, and is always referred to by 
them in terms of hyperbolic praise—excluded 


these books among others from the Canon. 
This is expressly stated by Leontius of 
Byzantium. 

Why he did so is a puzzle. Theodore 
apparently had before him a Syriac version of 
the Septuagint, and his citations are from the 
Septuagint. Is it possible that, having noticed 
a great variation between the Peshita version 
of these Books and the Septuagint, and not 
being able to reconcile it with any theory, he 
excluded them as uncanonical ? I cannot sug- 
gest any better reason. 

I have now exhausted the materials which 
seem at present available for recovering the 
true Septuagint text of the Books of Chronicles, 
Ezra, and Nehemiah. This is not preserved in 
the early Greek codices, as has been so often 
taken for granted, except in so far as they 
preserve for us the First Book of Esdras. Other- 
wise the texts they contain are probably those 
due either to Theodotion or Symmachus, and 
reflect the Hebrew and not the early Greek 
tradition. Apart from this, the direct object 
of my letters, my conclusions, if sustained, 
seem to me to throw light on a much more 
important matter, and one which has given 
occasion for much heartburning, namely, 
whether the Hebrew text as we have it ought 
to retain the dominant position which it has 
so long held, at all events in Protestant 
theological writings, or to give place to the 
Septuagint as a much sounder, more accu- 
rate, and more reliable guide both to the order 
and the contents of the sacred narrative. This 
issue, however, I must postpone to another 
letter. 

Henry H. Howorru. 








MS. C. C, C. CAMBRIDGE, NO. 183. 
Cc. C. C. Oxon: July 12, 1893. 

In a charter, No. 1125 in Kemble (C. D. 
v. 247), No. 685 in Birch (Cart. Sax. ii. 374), 
also in Simeon of Durham (Rolls Ed.) i. 211, 
which records various gifts of thelstan to 
St. Cuthbert (i.e., to the Church of Durham), 
there occurs this entry: ‘‘unam sancti Cath- 
berti uitam metrice et prosaice scriptam.” 
There can be little doubt, I think, that this is 
the MS. No. 183 in Nasmith’s Catalogue of the 
MSS. of C. C. C. Cumbridge, a beautiful tenth 
century MS. containing Bede’s prose and 
metrical Lives of St. Cuthbert, some liturgical 
matter connected with the same Saint, and lists 
of Popes and English bishops. 

The identity is made practically certain by 
the beautiful frontispiece of the MS., which 
represents a king making an offeriug to a priest 
at the shrine of St. Cuthbert. This frontis~ 
piece has been overlooked by many of those 
who have examined the MS. The connexion 
of the MS. with Durham is further illustrated 
by the occurrence (on the fly-leaf at the end) of 
a short Saxon Charter of Walcher, the Bishop 
of Durham whose murder ‘‘at a moot,”’ is 
recorded in the Saxon Chronicle at the year 
1080. The fact that Wulfhelm is the last Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury entered in the original 
hand agrees very well with the ascription of 
the MS. to the reign of 2thelstan. -Ethelstan 
may have made the offering on his expedition 
to Scotland in 934, or in gratitude for his 
success in it (cp. the story of his offerings to 
Beverley on the same occasion, Historians of 
the Church of York, i, 263-4, 294-8). The 
charter in question is marked by Kemble 
as spurious; but this need mean no more 
than that the charter is obviously not 
| preserved in its original form (there are, for 
instance, no names of witnesses). But that it 
records a genuine gift of thelstan’s, the 
existence of this MS. makes more than prob- 
able. The MS. was examined on the occasion 
of the meeting of the Royal Archaeological 
Institute, held at Cambridge last autumn, and 








several interesting questions of archaeology 
are connected with it. Those who are com- 
petent to discuss these questions may be glad of 
the light thrown upon the history of the MS. 
by this identification. 

CHARLES PLUMMER. 








‘*THE KEY TO THE FAMILY DEED CHEST.” 
London: July 15, 1€93. 

‘‘ Of making of books there is no end”’; but 
there sre ways and ways of making them. 
Mr. E. E. Thoyts, who has just published a 
little work under the above title, and who by his 
own admission is signalising a very recent 
study of the Public Records by printing a 
book on a subject which takes most men many 
years to begin to understand, has singular 
ideas of the laws of meum et tuum. 

In Records and Record Searching (1888) I 
rinted at pp. 142-3-4 an analysis of the various 
orms of feet of fines, which had been compiled 

with considerable trouble after a long study of 
this class of documents, and which the late Mr. 
Walford Selby thought worth his reprinting 
with my consent. At pp. 54 and 55 of Mr. 
Thoyts’s book this is transferred verbatim, even 
to the footnotes, without any acknowledgment, 
as though it were original matter. 

In exchange for this transfer I must say 

I have derived much genuine amusement from 
a perusal of some of the statements in this 
Comic Guide to the Records—e.g., Mr. Thoyts 
calls a fine ‘‘a deed,” and says it ‘‘ warrants 
the land to the purchaser for life”; and, on 
p- 57, gives a description ‘‘ in a nutshell” of 
‘* Sale by Recovery,” which is really too delight- 
ful, and must be quoted : 
‘One man desired to sell certain land which 
another man was anxious to purchase, whereupon 
the would-be purchaser issued a writ, in which he 
pretended to claim the land; at this stage of the 
affair a third party, not really concerned in any 
way in it, was brought forward to warrant the 
title of the real owner, who then came forward 
bringing a witness proving ownership to his 
property ; thus an indisputable title to the land 
was established. A deed (sic) of recovery was then 
issued rehearsing the whole transaction, agreeing 
that a certain sum of money, equivalent to the 
value of the land, should be paid by the purchaser ; 
and here the bargain was concluded, and the 
curtain fell on the legal farce ’’ (!) 

A cursory glance through the book reveals 
several new things—e.g., that wills (probates 
no doubt being intended) are written on square 
pieces of parchment (p. 53); that no mortgage 
deeds are old (p. 62); that ‘ key-holdings” 
were made by the consent of the lord; that 
manorial courts were held but once during the 
year (p. 75); that St. Veronica of Milan was 
an English saint (p. 81); and that a church- 
warden once elected goes on from year to 
year until sickness, old age, or death stops 
him (p. 111), and so on, and soon. All this is 
very interesting and novel, but hardly worth 
the five shillings charged for 143 small octavo 
pages. WALTER RYE. 








THE FAIRY FOLK. 
Edioburgh : July 8, 1893. 

As the latest volume of the Bibliotheque 
de Carabas, just issued, contains a ‘ Comment,” 
by Mr. Andrew Lang, on ‘The Secret Com- 
monwealth of Elves, Fauns, and Fairies,” in 
the course of which he refers specially to 
certain views advocated by me, I may perhaps 
be allowed to make a few remarks in the 
ACADEMY, in answer to the objections urged 
by him. 

The creed to which Mr. Lang, on the whole, 
takes exception, has been very concisely formu- 
lated by Mr. Charles H. Chambers, who, 
writing to the Anthropological Review for 
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February 1864, on the subject of the Danish 
‘‘ kitchen middens,”’ observes :— 

‘“*T believe the race which inhabited the northern 
shores of Europe to have been akin to the Laps, 
Fins, and Esquimaux, and the Pickts or Pechts of 
Scotland, and to have given rise to many of the 
dwarf, troll, and fairy stories extant among the 
Sagas and elsewhere.” Mr. Chambers adds, 
“The subject is one which, however, is still much 
in the realms of opinion.” 


The subject still remains in these ‘‘ realms,” 
although the views just expressed are, it seems 
to me, more and more likely to find favour 
among those who bring an unb‘assed mind to 
bear upon the question. 

Mr. Lang remarks :— 

“*There is much in Mr. MacRitchie’s theory [the 
theory of Chambers, Nilsson, and others, con- 
siderably developed] which does not commend 
itself to me. The medern legends of Pechts as 
builders of Glasgow Cathedral, for example, do 
not appear to prove such a late survival [the date 
is the twelfth century] of a race known as 
Picts. The truth is that the recent Scotch 
have entirely forgotten the ages of mediaeval art. 
Accustomed to the ill-built barns of a robbed and 
stinted Kirk, they looked on the Cathedral as no 
work of ordinary human beings.”’ 

That a belief bearing reference to the Picts 
should have sprung into existence after the 
Reformation seems to me unlikely, on the face 
of it. But, as a matter of fact, the popular 
ideas regarding the Picts, although not in 
relation to Glasgow Cathedral, were placed on 
record, in the year 1443, by a pre-Reformation 
Catholic—a bishop, no less. Writing in that 
year, the Bishop of Orkney states (De Orcadibus 
Insulis, Bannatyne Miscellany, 1855, p. 33) 
that the Picts 
‘‘were not much bigger than pigmies in stature, 
and worked wonderfully in the construction of 
their cities, evening and morning; but, during 
mid-day, being quite destitute of strength, they 
hid themeelves through fear in little houses under- 
ground.”’ 

In the first half of the fifteenth century, there- 
fore, the popular notion of the Picts had long 

been current; for the Bishop is not speaking 
of contemporaries, but of the race as it existed 
when the Norsemen entered Orkney. He does 
not say that the Picts were ultimately employed 
as masons in the service of their conquerors ; 
but, unquestionably, the builders of the 
““Picts’ houses” of Orkney offered the 
raw material for an _ excellent § mason- 
caste, working under the supervision of 
more civilised masters. As for the supposi- 
tion that the builders of those mediaeval cathe- 
drals must have been regarded in later times 
as no ‘‘ ordinary human beings,” that certainly 
does not receive support from the tradition that 
the “‘ Pechts”” who are said to have built the 
Round Tower of, Brechin ‘‘ were only allowed a 
trifle for this work, and were cheated out of 
part of this trifle’’ ; nor even inthestatement that 
oatmeal ‘‘ was a penny the peck when they [the 
Picts] built the Hie Kirk of Glasgow.” Both 
of these references, moreover, bear inherent 
evidence that they date from the building of 
the respective structures. 

“T cannot believe,” says Mr. Lang, ‘that 
the historical Picts were a set of half-naked, 
dwarfish savages, hairy men living under- | 
ground.” Yet Gildas, writing in the sixth 
century, speaks of the 
“tetri Scotorum Pictorumque greges, moribus 
ex parte di-sidentes, sed una eademque sanguinis | 
fundendi aviditate concordes, furciferosque magis | 
vultus pilis, quam corporum pudenda, pudendisque 
proxima, vestibus tegentes.’’ 











And when the poet Claudian (whom I quote  ravisher, 
: ‘* docked-of-an-ear,” for the rest of his life. 


from Skene; (e/t. Scot., I. 106) says that the | 


another a ban-shee bites off the ear of her | 


figures punctured with iron,” he leaves one to 
infer that ‘‘the historical Picts were a set of 
[at least] half-naked savages.”’ Of the dwarfish 
stature 1 have no historical reference: that is, 
on the side of the Romans. But, as for the 
underground dwellings, many of them still 
remain ; and the evidence appears to me in 
favour of their having been built by and 
occupied by the Picts. No doubt such struc- 
tures were also built and occupied by other 
divisions of what I believe to be the same 
stock ; but I confess I do not see why one should 
exclude the Picts. 

In this connection Mr. Lang points to the 
Greek belief that ‘“‘ Mycenae and Tiryns of the 
mighty walls were creations of the Cyclopes,” 
as a reason for assuming that the builders 
of Glasgow Cathedral were, like the Cyclopes, 
a mythical race. For, if I am notin error, Mr. 
Lang understands the Cyclopes to be purely 
mythical. But this is not the universal 
opinion. I find, for example, in a paper by 
Mr. G. L. Gomme, ‘‘ On The Evidence of Mr. 
McLennan’s Theory of the Primitive Human 
Horde” (Journal of the Anthropological 
Institute, November 1887, pp. 128, 129), 
more than one statement representing the 
Cyclopes as a race of very primitive type, as the 
Picts appear to me to have been. In quite a 
different sense from Mr. Lang, I recognise the 
Picts as ‘“‘ on a level”? with the Cyclopes; and 
those writers who confine themselves to a con- 
sideration of the architecture of the former 
people, almost invariably point to that of the 
Cyclopes as belonging to the same order. In 
questions of this kind, one has to keep in view 
the possibility of a former connexion between 
races which latterly were far apart. If the Picts 
were not in or near Scotland in (say) the year 
500 B.c., or in 1500 or 2000 B.c., they were in 
some other part of the globe, under some other 
name. In fact, during a period of 3000 years 
one general stock may appear under a score 
of names, in various localities. 

Another objection of Mr. Lang’s relates to 
my mention of the visit of Fin (the “‘ Fin” of 
Gaelic tradition) to a country whose inhabitants 
were so much taller than himself that in their 
eyes he was a mere dwarf. In stating this, I 
certainly insinuate that the story helps to 
substantiate my belief that he and his people 
were of dwarfish stature. But as certainly I 
do not regard it as “‘ proof.” 

It is an ungracious thing to drag into a dis- 
cussion of this kind Mr. Lang’s exquisite 
poem in memory of the Fairy Minister. But 
the apostrophe to the ‘‘people of peace” is 
based upon a mistranslation of the original 
Gaelic term, which, says Skene, “has been 
absurdly rendered the peace folk, instead of the 
folk of the hills, referring to their reputed 
residence in earthen mounds.” ‘‘ Peevish, dis- 
contented, and apt to do mischief on slight 
provocation,” “feared on account of their 
capricious, vindictive, and irritable disposi- 
tion,”’—these are the attributes which, accord- 
ing to Scott, tradition assigns to ‘‘ the people 
of peace.” Mr. Lang does not, I think, fully 
realise that, when he refers to ‘‘ the yowl of the 
Banshie,” and when Scott speaks of ‘‘ the fatal 
Ben-Shie’s boding scream,” both poets are 


leaving untranslated the very word denoting 


** the ladies of the fairy clan.”” Thereis no good 


| reason for leaving the word untranslated, when 
, the ban-shee is regarded in her character of a 
caointeach, and then translating it when she is 
viewed in other aspects. 
fairy sweetheart, is equally a ban-shee. 
Gaelic tale a lan-shee is a washerwoman; in | 


A leannan-shee, or 
In one | 


. | 
who thus earns the nick-name 


soldiers of the legion which defended civilised | In another (although it and the preceding 


Rritain from the savage hordes of Saxons and | instance are more truly historical than_tradi- 


Scots, saw “on the body of the dying Pict the tional), a ban-ehee instructs her husband as to! I believe, even approached, and particularly 


the special burying-ground in which he, she, 
and their descendants are to be buried. For 
there are numerous references to “ fairies”’ 
dying and being buried like other people. They 
entertain friends in their earthen mound- 
dwellings, but they are also pictured as emerg- 
ing therefrom and pointing out this and that 
grave-mound wherein their friends are buried. 
One of those mound-dwellings is thus referred 
to: Two menin the island of St. Kilda, at some 
unascertained date, ‘‘ on passing a hillock heard 
churning going on within. And about thirty 
years ago [i.e., about 1837], when digging into 
the hillock to make the foundations of a new 
house, they discovered what seemed to be 
the fairies’ residence, built of stones inside, and 
holes in the wall, or croops (sleeping places), as 
they call them, asin” another similar dwelling 
in the same island. This is no isolated instance 

In the face of such a fact, it seems to me that ° 
theorist regarding the hillock from the mytho* 
logical point of view must find himself quit™ 
désorienté, The fairies being myths, or ancestors® 
the hillock ought to have been solid earth, or 
rock, or at most a sepulchral mound. Yet it 
really was a dwelling. 

At the same time I do not mean to say that 
tradition is necessarily infallible in this or any 
respect. The well-known tendency to apply an 
inherited story, originating in another district 
or country, to the locality in which the immi- 
grants have settled, is a feature not to be over- 
looked; and, indeed, I know of one or two 
reputed “ fairy knowes”’ which, on examination, 
proved to be solid earth. But if the belief had 
not its basis in actual fact, such an instance as 
that just cited is inconceivable. To what extent 
tradition is reliable, in this respect, could only 
be ascertained by the laborious and (for any 
single individual) costly process of excavating 
every mound alleged to be ‘‘ hollow.” 

But, in thus pointing out the leading reasons 
for accepting the euhemeristic theory in prefer- 
ence to any other, I do not pretend that the mere 
acceptance of it will explain away every state- 
ment existing in traditional lore with reference 
to this subject. Only, it is my opinion that 
one who takes this view finds himself sailing in 
less stormy waters than he who starts with the 
assumption that dwarfs and fairies are mere 
creatures of the imagination. 

Davip MacRircuie, 





MR. HALIBURTON’S DWARFS. 
Athenacum Club: July 16, 1893. 

I happen only to have just seen the ACADEMY 
of July 8, with the letter by Mr. Haliburton on 
the ‘‘ Holy Land of Punt,” in which he refers 
to his paper in the Asiatic Quarterly on ** Racial 
Dwarfs in the Atlas and the Pyrenees,” 

But the result of my correspondence, when 
lately in the South of France, with all the 
British Consuls and French savants likely to be 
specially acquainted with the ethnology of the 
Pyrenees, so completely negatived Mr. Hali- 
burton’s assertions, that I did not think it worth 
while to undertake the journey which I had 
proposed in order to see for myself these 
dwarfs of Mr. Haliburton’s. And surely, 
before the reiteration of his assertions on this 
subject, Mr. Haliburton ought himself, if not to 
have explored the Pyrenees, at least to have 
entered into communication with the French 











savants to whom I have alluded, and particu- 
larly with M. Cartailhac, director of L’ Anthrop- 
ologie, who resides at Toulouse, within half 
a day’s journey of the Pyrenean valleys in 
which Mr. Haliburton locates his dwarfs. 

No less interesting than thediscovery of dwarfs 
ia the Pyrenees would be the discovery of dwarfs 
in the Atlas. But one cannot but fear that any 
attempt seriously to verify Mr. Haliburton’s 
assertions about the Atlas, which he has never, 
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about the Holy Land of the Egyptians “at the 
head of the Dra Valley, with its most con- 
venient access to the sea at Massa, opposite the 
Canary Islands,” may have such a result as had 
my attempt to verify his assertions about the 
Pyrenees. ‘‘ Racial Dwarfs?” ‘*No!” But 
‘* certains goitreus de petite taille, sans doute.” 
J. 8. Sruart-GLEennre. 








SCIENCE. 
RECENT WORKS OF PHYSICAL 
SCIENCE, 

A Treatise on Physical Optics. By A. B. 
Basset. (Cambridge : Deighton Bell & Co.) 
We have delayed reviewing this work because, 
although we felt on first examining it grave 
doubts as to its efficiency as a text-book, 
we determined only to express our judgment 
upon it after actually using it with an advanced 
student studying optics. Our conclusion after 
the experiment is, we regret to say, very un- 
favourable to Mr. Basset’s volume. We 
suspect that the author has never been a 
a teacher, or that at any rate he has never had 
to put the essential parts of physical optics in 
a clear and concise manner to pupils. When a 
man has lectured for years on a particular 
branch of science, besides experimenting and 
researching ; then, perhaps, he can sit down 
and write a text-book with profit to the 
learner and himself. He knows the difficulties 
wh'ch will almost invariably arise: he knows 
the points which need breadth of treatment, 
and where minute accuracy of description and 
detail are essential. The teacher who pro- 
poses to use Mr. Basset’s volume, will find his 
task no easy one: he will be called upon for 
explanations at every turn, he will be com- 
pelled to correct endless misprints, and in many 
cases he will have to supply details of de- 
scription which the author has entirely 
omitted. From personal experience, we can 
vouch for having spent hours endeavouring to 
follow the text, and for finally being com- 
pelled to rewrite the proofs for ourselves. In 
many cases the student will find a subject 
far more clearly put in the original 
memoirs than in Mr. Basset’s pages. Take 
the case of the theory of coloured rings pro- 
duced when polarised light is obliquely trans- 
mitted through a plate of quartz. Mr. Basset 
gives Airy’s theory, who at any rate gives 
grounds for his assumptions. Verdet, in his 
Lecons @ Optique, boils down Airy’s theory ; and 
when it ultimately reaches the student, boiled 
down from Verdet by Mr. Basset, there is no 
ulternative but to send the student back to the 
pages of Airy to interpret Basset-Verdet. Mr. 
Basset has not even taken the trouble to modify 
Verdet’s notation, so as to fit in with what he 
has himself adopted in earlier parts of his own 
work («/. §§. 157 and 133). Or, again, take 
the case of diffraction through an aperture in 
the form of an isosceles triangle (pp. 52-3); 
here the focus towards which light is con- 
verging,is different in the cases of the isosceles 
and equilateral triangles referred to. This 
point ee to be a defect in Airy’s treat- 
ment of the problem in his 7'ract. At any 
rate, both Airy and Basset assume that their 
theories, which are not worked out to the bitter 
end, will give Sir J. Herschel’s six-rayed star. 
iad they worked out their analysis for an equi- 
lateral triangle —a tough piece of work enough, 
even when simplified by the use of trilinear co- 
crdinates—they would have found that theory 
gives a far more complex system of diffraction 
bands than Sir John Herschel’s six-rayed star. 
Again, if we are to adopt an elastic theory of 
light at all, then certainly Boussinesq’s theory 
is the clearest and simplest method of ap- 
proaching the subject; yet Mr. Basset does 
not discuss it, while the yersion of Green’s 
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theory of double refraction he gives is the 
one which leads to Neumann’s and not to 
Fresnel’s definition of the plane of polarisa- 
tion, the whole subject of the influence of 
initial stresses, Green’s ‘‘ extraneous pressures,” 
being omitted. Nor is it pointed out that 
Green’s conditions for double refraction are 
only special cases of the general conditions 
obtained by Cauchy and Saint-Venant. Mr. 
Basset may reply that he has had to make 
selections; if so, we can only say we doubt the 
wisdom of his selections and of the omission of 
full references to such researches as those of 
Voigt and Kirchhoff on rays, of Clebsch on 
reflection at a spherical surface, of Boussinesq 
and Saint-Venant on double refraction, and of 
Lord Kelvin on “‘ extraneous pressures.” Incon- 
clusion, we admit fully that the book contains 
a good deal not in other text-books, but it has 
been in our opinion too hastily put together 
and insufficiently revised—mistakes of a fatally 
confusing character occurring even in the repro- 
duction of Cambridge Tripos problems. We 
suggest to Mr. Basset a year’s work as lecturer 
on physical optics, and then a revised edition 
of his volume based upon the experience of the 
real needs of students thus gained. 

Theorie der optischen Instrumente. Nach Abbe 
von Dr. Siegfried Czapski. (Breslau: Tre- 
wendt.) This is an offprint from Winkelmann’s 
Handbuch der Physik ; and, unlike Mr, Basset’s 
work, it deals with what in England is termed 
geometrical optics, as distinguished from the 
unfortunately named physical optics. Most of 
the contents of the volume will be familiar 
enough to students of Heath and of Pendlebury, 
but Dr. Czapski’s practical knowledge of 
optical instuments, especially in the matter of 
photographie and microscopic lenses, will 
render his treatise welcome to many in 
this country. As usual in German works, the 
references to the literature of the subject are 
very numerous and complete. 

Of the Handbuch der Physik we have also 
received, Lieferung 11-12 of the Dritte Abthei- 
lung. They treat of electrical conductivity, 
thermo-electricity andelectrolysis. We will deal 
with them in a forthcoming review of recent 
electrical works, provided the publishers will 
reform their ways and bear in mini that any 
copy is not good enough for a reviewer. 

A Treatise on Analytical Statics. With 
examples. By Edward John Routh. Volume 
II. (Cambridge: University Press.) This 
volume of Dr. Routh’s consists of three distinct 
tracts: the first on Attractions, the second on 
Bending of Rods, and the third on Astatics. 
The Cambridge school of mathematicians has 
been reared on the solution of problems, and 
in the face of the good work done by that 
school it is impossible to deny that the training 
has a high intellectual value. We may regret 
that so many keen minds, year out year in, 
have been devoted to that intellectual conundrum 
factory which is involved in the preparation of 
problem papers, instead of being utilised for 

hysical and technical investigations ; we may 

lieve that by proper intercollegiate economy 
atenth of the time, printing, and energy would 
have served all useful purposes. But this being 
granted, are we certain that Cambridge can 
after all provide an assuredly better system 
of training than that of problem setting 
and problem solving?’ So long as_ that 
system remained supreme, Dr. Routh must 
be the king of coaches, and his text-books the 
delight of the Cambridge student. Has the 
despotism of problems ceased at Cambridge 
yet? We doubt it. What matters it that Dr. 
Routh will not prove a problem in astatics by 
using moments of inertia, becanse ‘‘ moments 
of inertia are usually studicd in close connexion 
with rigid dynamics,” and ‘it is premature to 





use this analogy as a means of proof in a treatise 


on statics”? Other teachers may prefer to 


i 





take dynamics before statics and first and 
second moments—would that someone would 
slaughter that name, ‘‘ moment of inertia ””— 
even before either; but such a perversion of the 
Cambridge order would plough a student for 
his ‘‘first May,” and a rider in statics is a rider 
in statics, and who shall dare to solve it by 
what is ‘ usually studied in close connexion 
with rigid dynamics”? These are, indeed, 
small matters compared with the fact that 
Cambridge problem solving and setting has 
produced great results, notwithstanding its 
defects and narrownesses ; and no better guide 
can be found than Dr. Routh to the 
theory of problem solving. From this stand- 
point, if not from the physical standpoint, we 
specially commend his tract on Attractions ; 
that on Astatics also is full of interesting 
points. As to that on the Bending of Rods, 
it seems to us very insufficient. Thus, in deal- 
ing with rods in three dimensions, Dr. Routh 
follows Thomson and Tait ; but their treatment 
is defective, for it assumes that the cross- 
sections remain plane after strain, but to 
obtain the actual values oi the principal 
flexure-torsion rigidities, we have on the 
contrary to suppose them distorted, at any rate 
if the cross section be not circular. However, 
Cambridge students have now several text- 
books of elasticity by which to supplement 
their knowledge on this point, and Dr. Routh’s 
tract will be sufficient for many a ‘‘ May” 
problem. 


The Elements of Graphic Statics: A Text- 
Book for Students of Engineering. By L. M. 
Hoskins. (Macmillans.) We fear Messrs. 
Macmillan & Co. will not increase their reputa- 
tion as scientific publishers if they import many 
American works of this type. The book con- 
tains, so far as we can see, nothing new; the 
methods used for the elementary problems 
dealt with have nothing characteristic about 
them, and the many interesting problems of 
modern graphics are entirely disregarded. This 
is the more to be regretted, as Prof. Hoskins’s 
countrymen have taken their part in the 
advancement of graphical methods of treat- 
ment. 


Of the numberless small text-books on statics 
and dynamics, we have again two on our table. 
Statics and Dynamics, by C. Geldard (Long- 
mans), is neither better nor worse than the 
average book of this character. It contains 
the usual commonplace statements as to the 
laws of motion, and may be just as serviceable 
as any other such production to the common- 
place teacher. 

Mr. A. L. Selby’s Elementary Mechanics of 
Solids and Fluids (Oxford: Clarendon Press) 
is rather above the averuge. Without contain- 
ing anything novel, it introduces a number of 
points not to be found in the usuil type of 
small text-books. It is true that it has the 
stale old chapter on ‘‘ Simple Machines” ; but 
physics are kept pretty constantly in view, and 
the discussion of Kepler’s laws, elasticity, and 
capillarity are on the whole clear and neat. 
It should prove a useful book in the fifth forms 
of public schools. 

Hydrostatics and Elementary Hydrokinetics. 
By George M. Minchin. (Oxford: Clarendon 
Press.) Prof. Minchin modestly states in his 
preface that his work is not intended to 
supplant Besant’s Hydrostatics. Whatever may 
be Prof. Minchin’s intention, we have not 
much doubt as to which work will survive in 
the struggle for existence. Prof. Minchin 
knows how to write a good text-book, and we 
only hope he will not overload this one in future 
editions. To candidates for Burlington House 


degrees who aim at knowing something of their 
subject beyond the contents of the schedule, 
this book ought to be very welcome. It 
contains all that they require, without slavishly 
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limiting itself to any scheme of examination. 
We commend to Mr. Basset the following 
words of the preface :— 

**T am convinced that more than one-half of the 
efficiency of the teaching of any subject consists 
in the anticipation and removal of difficulties 
which are certain to occur to the mind of the 
student, and which, if left unnoticed (like uncap- 
tured fortresses in the rear of an advancing army), 
will greatly hinder progress and _ perhaps 
necessitate the beginning of the work all over 
agaia.”’ 

Treatise on Thermodynamics. By Peter 
Alexander. (Longmans.) Mr. Alexander claims 
to exhibit for the first time ‘‘ the general ex- 
tension of the Second Law in terms of any scale 
of temperatures,” and Carnot’s Function ‘‘ in 
a new form much more general than any 
hitherto given,” while he has further, he tells 
us, cleared away ‘‘ the fog that has up 
till now hung over the subject of reversi- 
bility and irreversibility,’ and ‘‘ some haziness 
from the subject of mobility and dissipation of 
energy.” He presents ‘the science as an 
organic unity, instead of so many detached 
propositions developed from mathematical rather 
than physical considerations.” We have allowed 
Mr. Alexander to speak for himself, even 
retaining the italics he is so fond of. We must 
leave others to judge of our author’s real 
contributions to the theory of thermo- 
dynamics, 

Laws and Properties of Matter. By R.T. 
Glazebrook. (Kegan Paul & Co.) This is a 
volume of the ‘‘ Modern Science Series,” and a 
very uninspiring volume too. We do not want 
Mr. Glazebrook to be revolutionary—he could 
not be that—but a touch of inspiration, a wee 
grain of enthusiasm, is at least needed to make 
& ‘‘popular work of science” reach the popu- 
lace. But it is not only the want of inspiration 
and the complete absence of novel standpoint 
which characterise this little book; there is a 
looseness about its definitions which is far from 
satisfactory. Velocity is defined for a point, 
acceleration for a body; while we are after- 
wards told that the kinematics of the first 
chapter relate to a particle. The reader looks 
in vain for a description or definition of the three 
terms. Again, we are told that, ‘‘ owing to the 
strain, forces tending to resist further strain 
are called into play throughout the body.” It 
is usually supposed that further forces are 
required to resist further strain; we more or 
less see what Mr. Glazebrook means, but the 
sentence wants recasting entirely. Then look at 
the account of the first law of motion. 
“A lump of dead matter at rest will not 
move of itself ; an external agency of some sort 
is required to start it. A body in motion, 
freed from all external forces, will not come to 
rest of itself.” What is ‘‘ at rest,” what is ‘‘ in 
motion”? The whole question of the 
relativity of all motion is quietly omitted; and 
without a full discussion of that question we 
venture to think that the First Law is a mere 
jingle of words, which conveys no meaning to 
the popular or any other mind. Or, lastly, 
turn to the bending of the beam problem on 
pp. 85-6. This looks as if it were a bit of 
reasoning, yet it teems with assumptions from 
beginning to end. Now assumptions must be 
made in a popular work of science, but one of 
the cardinal virtues of a science primer is that 
the reader should have every assumption clearly 
pointed out to him as an assumption. If this 
be not done, he will ultimately conclude that 
science and dogma are twin sisters. Mr. 
Glazebrook has yet to learn that a science 
primer is more likely to rise in judgment against 
us than any treatise on the higher mathematics. 


Coming to the end of our long list, we have 
two text-books of physics. A Manual of 
Physics : being an Introduction to the Study 
of Physical Science, by William Peddie 





(Baillicre: Tindall & Cox) at first annoyed us 
by the wide range of material that the author 
seemed to be compressing into very small space, 
and the resulting inference that the book must 
be superficial. But a closer acquaintance with 
its contents has led us to entirely recast our 
first impressions. Given the limited size of the 
volume, we doubt whether a better selection of 
facts and of theories to illustrate them could 
well bave been made. Much is, of course, 
omitted that we think students ought to see, 
and we could wish for a few more footnote 
references to guide them to further reading. 
But as a student’s first physical manual, to 
accompany an elementary course of general 
physics, we think, the book will prove very 
valuable, and Dr. Peddie has been to a large 
extent successful where we should have pre- 
dicted success to be quite impossible. 


Our second work on Physics is entitled 
Physics: Advanced Course, by George F. 
Barker, Professor of Physics in the University 
of Pennsylvania. (Macmillans.) This is a very 
commonplace book, and if it represents the 
standard of the advanced courses of physics 
in America—which we very much doubt—then 
American universities must indeed be at a low 
ebb; it is hard to realise what their junior 
courses can be like. It certainly does not strike 
a higher level than a popular work like 
Deschanel, and the most necessary mathe- 
matical investigations and even elementary 
theories are everywhere to seek. Much of it 
too is mere compilation, and even for the most 
elementary experiments and laws of electrostatics 
Maxwell is bodily reproduced. Further, the 
references are almost invariably mere names— 
‘* Lord Kelvin concludes”; ‘‘ Maxwell says” ; 
“ According to Faraday” — without any 
reference to chapter and verse, so that the 
student is cut off from further inquiry. Com- 
pared with Winkelmann’s Handbuch der Physik, 
which might be taken to i1epresent the 
European standard of ‘advanced physics,” 
this American text-book is food for babes ; and 
we doubt whether it will even find a sale 
in this country among inquiring medical 
students. 








SCIENCE NOTES. 


Mr. S. T. Dunn, of Chilworth, has in the 
press, nearly ready for publication, a Flora of 
South West Surrey, including Dorking, God- 
alming, Farnham, and Haslemere. The last 
Flora for this district [was Brewer’s (1863). 
Another county Flora is in preparation, by Mr. 
W. H. Beeby. Mr. Dunn’s little book is not 
intended to take the place of these more com- 
plete Floras, but to serve as a portable field 
guide to visitors. Messrs. West, Newman & 
Co. are the publishers. 

A RECENT number of the Journal of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal (London: Kegan 
Paul & Co.) contains, in its natural history 
section, a paper on ‘‘ The Communal Barracks 
of Primitive Races,” by Mr. 8S. E. Peal, who is, 
we believe, a resident of old standing in 
Assam. Among most of the hill tribes border- 
ing that province, the system of organised 
barracks for young men exists in its most 
perfect form. But it is also to be found, with 
modifications, throughout the Malay Archipel- 
ago and in the islands of the Pacific; while 
traces of it may be recognised in parts cf Africa. 
With this system other customs seem to be 
connected, such as building houses on piles, 
platform-burial, head-hunting, blackening the 
teeth, cultivation by burning down each year 
fresh patches of the jungle, &c. These facts 
have been pointed out before. The novelty of 
Mr. Peal’s treatment is that he infers from this 
evidence the priority of promiscuous inter- 
course to regular marriage. For wherever 
‘* bachelor barracks”’ exist, there is also com- 








plete liberty between the young of both sexes 
until marriage, while the barracks are invariably 
tabu to the married women, whether the tribe 
be exogamic or endogamic. After marriage, 
conjugal fidelity seems to be at least as great 
as elsewhere. Incidentally, Mr. Peal argues 
that this promiscuous intercourse among the 
young is fatal to MacLennan’s theory, that the 
cause of exogamy is to be sought in the horror 
of incest, which he assumes to be most strongly 
developed among savage races. The paper is 
illustrated with two plates, showing the wide- 
spread similarities in building, &v., above 
referred to. 








PHILOLOGY NOTES. 


THE Classical Review for July (David Nutt) 
opens with a Philological Note by Mr. F. W. 
Walker, continuing a series which has lapsed 
for several months past. On this occasion he 
deals with the origin of the Greek aorist in s or 
o. His explanation rests on the three follow- 
ing propositions : — 

**(1) The indicative active of the « aorist has 
the personal terminations of the perfect, and 
consequently is not an inherited form, but was 
created in Graeco-Italian after the pattern of that 
tence. 

**12) The point of departure for this creation is 
to be found in a s subjunctive and a « optative, 
formed from an unthematic aorist, and existing, 
(it would appear) in all or mest Indo-European 
languages. ‘These s moods allied themselves with 
an ancient s infinitive, so as to constitute a 
defective paradigm of s forms which invited 
completion by a corresponding indicative. 

** (3) The s subjunctive, which was originally 
inflected with a short vowel, was in meaning a 
future as well as a subjunctive. At a very early 
period, most dialects of Graeco-Italian adopted a 
double inflection, i.c., both with a long and a 
short vowel, reserving the older short form for the 
future meaning.’’ 


Mr. J. G. Frazer and Mr. Andrew Ling 
both reply to Mr. A. E. Crawley, who had 
suggested in a former number that the story 
of Achilles being dressed as a girl may 
embody the reminiscence of some ceremony of 
initiation at the age of puberty. Mr. Lang 
fails to see that the story requires any ex- 
planation. Mr. Frazer, on the other hand, 
thinks that it may be a reminiscence of the 
custom of dressing boys as girls, in order to 
avert malignant influences, of which custom 
he quotes many examples from India, and 
some even from Europe. In illustration of 
the story of the early death of the six brothers 
of Achilles, at the hands of their own mother, 
he further goes on to quote examples from all 
parts of the world of the old custom of passing 
a new-born child over the flames in order to 
ward off evil influence. Mr. C. F. Abdy 
Williams writes about ancient metre and 
modern musical rhythm, concluding that 


‘*Modern composers have, by following the 
instincts of their genius, unconsciously brought 
about a renaiesance of the natural rhythms and 
musical forms known to the ancient Greeks, 
simply enlarging and developing them by the aid 
of modern resources, while adhering to certain 
definite principles which, on examination, are 
found to agree with those enunciated two thousand 
years ago by Aristoxenus of Tarentum [a pupil of 
Aristotle, fragments of whose treatise on Khythm 
were discovered at Venice by Morelli, in 1785.” ] 


Mr. A. Tilley gives an account of his recent 
visit to Lake Trasimene, with the result of 
supporting the description of the battle by 
Polybius, as opposed to that by Livy. Mr. 
W. L. Newman discusses the value of the two 
families of the MSS. of Aristotle’s Politics, 
with special reference to the views of Susemihl, 
and deals in detail with a number of readings. 
Incidentally, he deplores the absence of a 
well-executed Aristotelian Grammar. Mr, 
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Cecil Torr emphasises the irreconcilable 
evidence contained in Luke’s Gospel with 
regard to the date of the birth of Christ. He 
suggests that there must have been two tradi- 
tions, according to one of which Christ must 
have been much younger at the time of his 
death than is usually supposed; and in sup- 
port of this, he adduces evidence from the 
earliest reliefs, mosaics, and frescoes. Mr. 
Robinson Ellis begins to print a collation of 
the Madrid MS. of Manilius with the text of 
Jacob (Berlin, 1846). Mr. R. A. Neil reviews, 
with more freshness than might have been 
expected, the several editions of the Mimes of 
Herodas which have already appeared; and 
Mr. Walter Headlam publishes a few more 
conjectural emendations, in aa@vance of the 
edition which he has in hand. The only other 
review that need be mentioned is that by Mr. 
Arthur Platt, of Lang’s ‘‘ Homer and the 
Epic,”’ which does full justice to the ingenuity, 
learning, and wit of the author’s reasoning, 
without entirely accepting his conclusions. 
Finally, we must remark--as we have done 
before—that the section devoted to archaeology 
is very meagre, though the summary of the 
contents of foreign periodicals is useful. 


FINE ART. 

MESSRS. DEPREZ & GUTEKUNST have 
ON VIEW the most recent ORIGINAL ETCHINGS by J. McNeil 
Whistler, F. Seymour-Haden, Prof. H. Herkomer, R.A., and selec- 


tions of the Works of Jacquemart, Bracquemond, Méryon, &c.— 
18, Green treet, Charing Cross Road, W.C. 


THE HOLFORD REMBRANDTS. 

Tne Rembrandts in the Holford Sale realised 
something like £16,000. Mr. Fisher’s Rem- 
brandts had fetched about £1500; Sir Abraham 
Hume’s £4000; Mr. Seymour Haden’s £4700; 
the Duke of Buccleugh’s £10,000 or £11,000. 
The last is a figure that was expected never to 
be surpassed: hardly, perhaps, to be equalled. 
It bas been surpassed very much. 

Yet—to keep for the moment chiefly to the 
matter of prices—one extraordinarily famous 
piece, the ‘*‘ Hundred Guilder,” did not, at the 
Holford Sale, sell for quite as much as was 
expected. It beat its own record: that was 
almost « matter of course. Instead of selling 
for the thirteen hundred which was given for 
another impression of it, and that not quite 
of such fine quality, it reached £1750; but 
there was needed only the presence or the 
commission of one more millionaire to send it 
up toover two thousand guineas, and that had 
been indeed looked for. M. Danlos, of Paris, 
was the dealer who took it away. The 
‘*Ephbraim Bonus” with the black ring—the 
only one with this singular and somewhat petty 
distinction which could ever come into the 
market (the remaining impressions being tied 
up permanently at the British Museum and 
the Bibliothéque Nationale)—this ‘‘ Ephraim 
Bonus with the black ring, we say, fetched 
£1950; and again it was M. Danlos who 
obtained the right to bear it across the Channel. 
When the most sensational price of the sale was 
obtained, for the ‘‘ Rembrandt leaning on a 
Sabre,” which was knocked down to Mr. 
Deprez for the sum of £2000, many people 
hoped that at least this rarisime print was 
destined to remzin in England. But it also 
has gone to Paris: it joins, we believe, the 
other extraordinary rarities in the possession of 
Baron Edmond de Rothschild. 

Leaving now these most exceptional prices, 
we resume the narrative of the ordinary course 
of the sale, of which a chief feature was certainly 
not only the high prices obtained, nor the 
excessive rarity (in some cases the uniqueness) 
of some of the items, but, likewise, the extra- 
ordinary quality of the impressions; and no- 
where was this more true than in the case of 








the landscapes. Some of the landscapes, like 
many of the other pieces, sold for prices they 
have never before attained; yet, in view of the 
singular beauty of their impressions, we can- 
not honestly say that they were dear. Expen- 
sive they were, undoubtedly: dear they were 
not, since their art quality is scarcely to be 
matched in the world. The most brilliant 
‘** View of Omval ” which it has ever been our 
fortune to see—a different thing totally from tbe 
Hume ‘‘Omval ” which sold at £47, and from 
the Buccleugh, which sold at £44—was borne 
away to Paris by M. Bouillon, at the cost of 
£320. ‘‘The Three Trees” fetched £175. 
Herr Meder, of Vienna, bought the first 
state of the ‘‘Three Cottages” for £275— 
possibly for the Berlin Museum. The sum of 
£210 was the ransom of the first state of the 
slightly arched subject, ‘‘ A Village witha Square 
Tower.” This was from the Aylesford collec- 
tion. It is of extraordinary rarity, and of 
unparalleled brilliance. M. Dutuit notes its 
presence at Amsterdam and at the British 
Museum. To M. Bouillon was knocked down 
for £260 a faultless zmpression of “‘ the Canal,” 
a print which in the Galichon Sale had passed 
under the hammer for £80, and even at the 
Buccleugh for £120. Messrs. Colnaghi bought 
for £145 a most sparkling impression of the 
rare first state of the broadly treated ‘‘ Land- 
scape with a Ruined Tower,” more properly 
called by the French cataloguers ‘‘ Paysage a 
la Tour”’; for in this first state there is no sign 
ofruin. Doubtless, however, when the title by 
which it is known in England was first applied 
to it, the amateur was unfamiliar with this 
state, inwhich the dome of the tower is intact. 
In the second state it has disappeared, and in 
the third there are other minor changes. 

What was very remarkable at the Holford 
Sale was the small sign of any of the very 
rarest things—/e dessus du panier, as the French 
put it—going to America. Presumably for 
America was Mr. Sabine’s successful bid of 
£245 for a perfect impression of the ‘‘ Land- 
scape with a Flock of Sheep” (from the 
Aylesford and John Barnard collections) ; but, 
with that exception, there was no indication 
of anything of the highest importance cross- 
ing the Atlantic, though the Americans 
will unquestionably have to pay dearly, some 
day, for that which, in our present period of 
depression, they are not taking the opportunity 
to acquire. To make an end of the landscapes, 
let us add that the ‘‘ Landscape with an 
Obelisk ’’—first state—sold for £185 (Meder) ; 
an ‘“‘ Orchard with a Barn’’—the early state 
before the plate was cut at either end—sold for 
£170 (Bouillon); a ‘‘Cottage with White 
Pales,” £70 (Colnaghi); the ‘ Goldweighers’ 
Field,” £72 (Colnaghi) ; and the first state of 
the landscape with a large boat, extraordinarily 
full of bur, £200 (Meder). 

We may leave aside many of the sacred 
pieces—the most notable one, the ‘‘ Hundred 
Guilders,”’ having been already spoken of— 
and may dismiss the Rembrandts with some 
mention of the portraits, including one or two 
famous ones (apart from the ‘‘ Sabre” portrait) 
of Rembrandt himself. The two subjects 
which were eminently notable were those of 
‘Rembrandt in a Turned-up Hat and Em- 
broidered Mantle,” and of ‘‘ Rembrandt 
Drawing.” The first of the two—an almost 
unique first state drawn upon by Rembrandt— 
fetched £420 (Bouillon). Of the second there 
were two impressions. One of these, which 
Mr. Middleton-Wake assures us is actually the 
first, and which Wilson justly describes as 
at all events ‘‘the finest,” sold for £280 
(Meder). The impression was of unparalleled 
brilliance and vigour, the thing apparently as 
spontaneous and impulsive as anything 
in Rembrandt’s work. The second im- 
sold—to which the honours of 


pression 


a true second state are now assigned— 
fetched £82, and was one of several fine 
prints borne away by Mr. Gutekunst, of 
Stuttgart. Of the portraits of Rembrandt’s 
friends or patrons, one of the most notable sold 
was, of course, that of the studious young 
gentleman who is always dignified with the 
name of the ‘“‘ Burgomaster Six,” though in 
reality a whole generation passed over his head 
between the time at which Rembrandt etched 
him and at which he became the recipient of 
civic honours. An impression of “ Six” in the 
second state fell to Messrs. Colnaghi’s bid of 
£380. The noble portrait of ‘‘ Old Haaring ”— 
a venerable, kindly, and perhaps even cere- 
monious gentleman, who practised the pro- 
fession of an auctioneer—sold for £190 (Gute- 
kunst). It was in the third state. And for 
nearly the same price, the benign portrait of 
“John Lutma,” the goldsmith—in the first 
state, however—passed into the hands of the 
same buyer. ‘Cornelius Sylvius”—the im- 
pression pronounced by Wilson to be the finest — 
sold for £450 (Bouillon); a second state of 
the somewhat unaccountably favourite portrait 
of the advocate ‘‘ Van Tolling” fetched £530 
(Meder); and an exceedingly effective impres- 
sion of the big portrait of ‘‘Coppenol,” the 
writing master, realised no less than £1350 
(Bouillon). 

We may be suffered, perhaps, to add just a 
note on the much humbler prices of the Marc 
Antonios—things no longer in especial favour 
with the English collector. A Browning of our 
day, wishing to express in a couple of lines the 
preferences of the contemporary amateur, would 
not have occasion to write—as Browning him- 
self did write, forty years ago— 

** And the debt of wonder my crony owes 
Ts paid to my Marc Antonios.” 


The ‘ debt of wonder ”’ would be paid, now, to 
Rembrandts and Diirers, to Turners, Méryons, 
Whistlers—certainly not to Marc Antonios. 
Yet the best reproducer of the great design of 
Raphael—of his simple yet august inventions 
—is assuredly underrated. There must come 
a time again when he is invited to go up higher. 
On Thursday of last week, a splendid impres- 
sion of ‘The Plague” did indeed fetch £370; 
but “Lucretia” sold for £66, ‘‘Les Grim- 
peurs”’ for £32, the ‘Saint Cecilia” for £31, 
the admirable ‘‘ Venus and Cupid” even for 
£9. Yet at least one or two of these prints are 
among the best evidences of Mare Antonio’s 
employment of what has been, not without 
reason, denominated son burin sobre et male. 
. FREDERICK WEDMORE. 








NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 


Mr. M. R. James, of the Fitzwilliam Museum, 
Cambridge, has in the press # Catalogue of 
the Illumiuated Manuscripts preserved in that 
moderately sized but very interesting collec- 
tion. It would be well if all of our public and 
academic libraries possessed even so serviceable 
a handbook to their treasures of this kind as 
the little volume on the Fitzwilliam illuminated 
books, by the Rev. W. G. Searle, published in 
1876. Mr. James’s catalogue, however, will be 
ona greatly expanded scale. It describes each 
miniature that appears in every volume of the 
collection, and will be adequately illustrated 
by photographic transcripts of the more im- 
portant examples. 


THE famous collection of drawings and 
| sketches by old masters, formed by the late 
John Malcolm, has been deposited by his son 
on loan in the British Museum, where it will 
soon be made accessible to students. Shortly 
before his death Mr. Malcolm gave to the 
British Museum a beautifully illuminated 
Milanese prayer-book, executed for Bona 
Sforza and her grand-daughter; and now his 
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son has similarly made a present of a colossal 
cartoon by Michelangelo, representing the Holy 
Family, which was formerly in the Casa 
Buonarotti. 


THE annual exhibition of works submitted 
by students of Schools of Art for the national 
competition will be opened on Monday next at 
the South Kensington Museum. 


Part I. of Mr. Louis Fagan’s History of 
Engraving in England, containing thirty- 
three plates and an introduction, is now 
ready, and Part II. is approaching completion. 
The work is published by Messrs. Sampson 
Low, Marston & Co. 


THERE is still on view, in the Guildhall Art 
Gallery, a collection of drawings of ‘ Old 
London,” in water-colours and in bleck and 
white, which were first exhibited on the occa- 
sion of the conversazione given to the Archaeo- 
logical Institute. They represent the work, 
during the last thirteen years, of Mr. Philip 
Norman, who has done his best to make them 
interesting from the artistic as well as from 
the antiquarian point of view. An excellent 
catalogue shows that they range from the 
vanishing mediaeval inns of Southwark to a 
Queen Aune house at Kensington, which has 
been tortured out of recognition within the 
present year: once the residence of a noble 
family, it is now the annexe of a draper’s shop. 


THE small gold medal of the Berlin Art 
Exhibition has been awarded to Mr. James 
Guthrie, the Scotch painter. 


AT a recent meeting of the Académie des 
Inscriptions, M. Homolle, the director of the 
French School at Athens, exhibited reproduc- 
tions of a number of the sculptures recently 
found at Delphi, in the Treasury of the 
Athenians. He remarked upon the singular 
contrasts in style between one metope and 
another, and even between different paris of 
the same metope. In this he found manifest 
indications of an age of transition. M. 
Homolle also exhibited a series of designs by 
M. Tournaire, which reproduce a very interest- 
ing series of architectural painted terra-cottas. 


LoNDON may yet be indebted a great deal to 
Mr. Richardson Evans’s efforts, and to those of 
the ‘‘ National Society for Checking the Abuses 
of Public Advertising,” for that which ap- 
peared at first Utopian. His advice, which at 
the most seemed a ‘‘ counsel of perfection,” is 
found, thanks to Mr. Richardson Evans’s very 
careful and systematic thought about the 
matter, to have a vastly practical bearing—to 
be, so to say, within the range of practical 
politics. Through Messrs. Remington & Co., 
Mr. Richardson Evans—whose name and work 
are well known on one of the greatest 
of the daily papers—has published, under 
the title of Zhe Age of Disfigurement, his now 
fully elaborated schemes and his cogent argu- 
ments. And the Society for which he pleads, 
and which, we rejoice to say, is influentially 
constituted, may really now hope—should but the 
public support it in sufficient numbers—to put 
a barrier in the way of any furthcr defacement 
either of Nature or of the beauty of our towns 
by the wanton pranks of the advertiser who 
nowadays spares neither green fields nor the 
city street. All these things should be regu- 
lated. Mr. Richardson Evans shows clearly 
that they are capable of regulation; and no one 
who has suffered from the unsightly puff of the 
most excellent chocolate or the pictorial record 
of the hottest pickle, or even from the gentle 
reminder of the prominent upholsterer, hoisted 
in a hundred fields as you approach London— 
no one, we say, who knows anything of these 
cumulative horrors in modern life, and wishes 
them abated, should fail to possess himself of 
the eminently reasonable and modestly priced 





little book which has suggested our remarks* 
The Age of Disfigurement ought to be read 
promptly, and energetically acted upon. 


THE STAGE. 


THE THEATRICAL SEASON. 


A SEASON disastrous for most managers, and 
not very interesting to the public—except for 
the opportunity it has afforded of seeing many 
foreign players—has now come to a close. 
Among the very few theatres that have done 
well, the Lyceum stands no doubt easily first, 
nor has the well-directed activity of Mr. Irving 
ever been more marked. Next to the steady 
successes there—successes of revival as well as 
of production—we should mention those, and 
especially the last of them, which good fortune, 
and perhaps some pluck and good judgment, 
have enabled young Mr. Alexander to obtain 
at the St. James’s. After these things, what is 
really most noticeable is the continued and 
giganticsuccess of two orthree farcical comedies, 
or long drawn farces, of the best order perhaps—- 
Mr. Barrie’s ‘‘ Walker, London,” at Mr. Toole’s 
little playhouse; the extraordinarily acceptable 
piece in which Mr. Penley appears at the Globe, 
and the long-lived ‘‘ Niobe” at the Strand; 
which Mr, Paulton or Miss Beatrice Lamb, or 
both (for both are fitted in it to a T) should 
take to the provinces and to America. 

The great foreign opportunities have been 
Eleanora Duse and the Comédie Francaise. 
Both have suffered, it is currently reported, by 
uowise management—the success of both 
euterprises, we mean, not the individual 
interests of the artists concerned. The prices 
of admission to English playhouses are quite 
high enough—as a rule, indeed, it may be said 
that the ordinary price of a stall is an ex- 
travagant and unremunerated expense. Why 
then double it ? Why practically do more than 
double it, as was done at Drury Lane, by the 
abolition of the pit—by taking the guinea stalls 
back even into the regions which may be 
inhabited generally at the price of half-a- 
crown? The mistake was a ridiculous one, 
and the management temporarily installed 
at Drury-lane was absolutely ill-advised. It 
is much to be wished that this should be 
thoroughly realised by M. Jules Claretie, the 
courteous and accomplished man of letters 
who has shown himself so admirable a theatrical 
manager. With the question of the charges at 
Drury-lane neither manager nor actors of the 
Théatre Francais had, we believe, anything to 
do. But though they had nothing to do with 
it, hulf-empty houses told somewhat on the 
spirits, and on the view of life, of not a few of 
the comedians; and the boulevardier has thought 
fit to speak not too well of London, which, in 
theatrical matters, is ever apt to be hospitable 
and enthusiastic. M. Francisque Sarcey, whose 
robust common sense still keeps him at the 
head of French theatrical criticism, does not 
share for a moment in the disposition to blame 
London and English taste. He bears witness 
to the warmth with which ‘ Francillon” and 
‘* Denise ’’—with the exquisite performance of 
Mile. Bartet—were received ; nor is there any 
doubt that the interest of the competent 
and of the tasteful was excited by the single 
performance of what was almost the only 
novelty—Parodi’s ‘‘ Reine Juana,” with its 
verse sonorous and correct, and its sentiment of 
dignity. Of course such a piece is not for all the 
world. That was admitted even in Paris, when 
it was brought out last May. It has admirable 
things—it is an wuvre de longue haleine— 
thoroughly studied and patiently wrought. It 
does not live for the hour alone. And this, we 
think, was quite recognised by those who have 
been privileged to see or to read it. — 








STAGE NOTES. 


WE are glad to be able to announce that one 
of Michael Field’s powerful poetic dramas is 
soon to be presented upon the stage. The third 
season of the Independent Theatre Society will 
open in October with a performance of ‘‘ Wil- 
liam Rufus,”’ which is to played ‘‘ on a bare, 
draped stage, without scenery, so that every 
value may be given to the beauty of the poem 
and to the acting.” A play by Dr. Todhunter ; 
Ibsen’s ‘‘The Wild Duck,” translated by Mr. 
Archer ; a comedy by M. Zola; and ‘‘ The Death 
of Count Godfrey,” by Mr. Walter Besant and 
Mr. Walter Pollock, are also announced; and 
it is proposed to give a performance, by 
marionettes, of M. Maeterlinck’s ‘“‘La Prin- 
cesse Maleine.”’ 


MUSIC. 
OPERA AT COVENT GARDEN, 


“ SIEGFRIED” was given on Wednesday even- 
ing, and proved the most successful of the 
performances given under the direction of Herr 
Steinbach. The conductor now seems to have 
his forces under excellent control, and the orches- 
tral playing deserves special praise. Herr Alvary 
was the Siegfried, and a finer impersonation of 
the fearless youth it would indeed be diflicult to 
imagine. In every movement in the first act he 
showed strength and dignity, and in the second 
act, when musing in the forest, tenderness. He 
was in fine voice, too ; and the only criticism we 
have to offer is that in the forge songs there was 
a feeling of restraint, as if he were distrustful of 
his voice. It may well be imagined that, after 
the long strain of the opening act, a singer must 
be somewhat exhausted. To praise Herr Alvary 
is right enough; but with an inferior actor 
to play the part of the dwarf Mime, his acting 
would lose much of his power. Ilerr Liebau, 
however, acted in a most striking manner, and 
the contrast between the two was wonderfully 
effective. His deep study of the part revealed 
itself in every detail. In fact—though it seems 
almost ungracious to mention it—there were just 
one or two moments when the art was not entirely 
concealed. In the first act of “Siegfried,” Wagner 
severely carries out his art-principles ; and great 
acting helps us to understand those principles, and 
to admire the way in which they have been applied 

The scene between Mime and the Wanderer 
seems unnecessarily long ; but even this manvais 
quart @heure is soon forgotten when Siegfried 
returns to struggle victoriously, at any rate for a 
time, against the machinations of the dwarf and 
the stern aecrees of fate. Herr Wiegand, as 
Wotan, was in good form. Frau Moran-Olden 
was impressive as Briinhilde ; but Ir). Qlitza, 
in the part of Erda, was nervous. 

J. 8. SHEDLOCK. 





MUSIC NOTES. 


Mr. Lawrence KELLi£ gave a very successful 
concert at St. James’s Hall on Monday afternoon, 
in aid of the Mansion Houce Fund for the relief 
of the widows and orphans of the men lost in the 
Victoria, Mrs. M. Macintyre, Mme. Amy 
Sherwin, Mme. Belle Cole, Mlle. Janotha, 
Messrs. Ben Davies, Eugéne Oudin, and other 
distinguished artists generously offered their 
services, 

Seven performances of Cyrill Kistle1’s music- 
drama “ Kunihild” are to be given at Wirzburg, 
between July 30 and August 15. Of this 
work Mr. W.- Ashton Ellis, editor of the 
Meister, has written :—“ After hearing ‘ Kuni- 
hild,’ I have no longer any doubt that the chain of 
dramatic composers of the first rank has been 
increased by another link.” 
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MACMILLAN & CO.’S NEW BOOKS 
AND NEW EDITIONS. 
COACHING DAYS and COACHING WAYS. By 


W. OUTRAM TRI3TRAM. With 200 Illustrations by Hugh Thomson and Herbert 
Railton. New Editien, uniform with “Cranford.” Crown 8vo, 6s. EDITION DE 


LUXE, limited to 250 copies, 303. net. x , 
MANY INVENTIONS. By Rudyard Kipling. 
' TIMES.—* Mr. Kipling’s volume is fully equal to anything he has done. Exhibiting un- 


Crown S8vo, 6s. 
impaired all his characteristic excellences, it is remarkable for a wider choice of topic. This 
may be fairly taken as a sign of ripening powers.” 


PIETRO GHISLERI. By F. Marion Crawford. 


3 vols., crown Svo, 31s 6d 
SPEAKER,.—* Mr. Crawford is an artist, and a great one, and he has been brilliantly 
successful in a task in w ich ninety-nine out of every hundred writers would have failed.”’ 


NEW VOLUME3 OF MACMILLAN’S THREE-AND-SIX PENNY SERIES. 


THE THREE FATES. By F. Marion Crawford. 


Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


ANNUAL SUMMARIES. Reprinted from the 


TIMES, Vol. 1, 1851-1875. Vol. IL., 1876-1892. Crown 8vo, 3s. 61. each. 


PORTRAITS by AUGUSTA WEBSTER. New 


SELECTIONS from the VERSE of AUGUSTA 


WEBSTER. Pott 8vo, ‘>. 6d 
WESTMINSTER REVIEW.—* In Mrs. Webster we have a profound and origioa! p-et.”’ 


THE EVERSLEY SERIES. 


Globe Svo, Ss. each Volume. 
The LITERARY 


W AND RECENT VOLUMES 
Edited by WILLIAM DAVIE3. 


WORKS of JAMES SMETHAM. 
DAILY CHRONICLE.—* The volume is rich in varied interest. .....The essays and poems 


combine to stamp a clear and delightful impression of the artist and the man,” 


LETTERS of JAMES SMETHAM. With an 


Introductory Memoir. Edited by SARAH SMETHAM and WILLIAM DAVIES. 
With a Portrait. 


The MAXIMS and REFLECTIONS of GOETHE. 


Tran-lated, with Introduc'ion, by T. BATLEY SAUNDERS. 
SCIENCE and a FUTURE LIFE, and other Essays 
By F. W. H. MYERS, M.A. 
MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON. 





Essays, Recollections, and Causeries. 
By the Hon. LIONEL A. TOLLEMACHE. 


1. SAFE STUDIES. Demy 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


CONTENTS : 


HISTORICAL PREDICTION.—SIR G. C. LEWIS and LONGEVITY.— 
LITERARY EGOTISM.—CHARLES AUSTIN.—RECOLLECTIONS of 
Mr. GROTE and Mr. BABBAGE.—Mr. TENNYSON’S SOCIAL PHILO- 
SOPHY.—PHYSICAL and MORAL COURAGE.—THE UPPER EN- 
GADINE,.—NOTES and RECOLLECTIONS of Sir CHARLES WHEAT- 
STONE.— DEAN STANLEY and CANON KINGSLEY. — THE 
EPICURIST’S LAMENT.—TRANSLATIONS and POEMS. 


2. STONES of STUMBLING. Demy 8vo, 


cloth, 28, 6d, 
ConrTENTS : 


THE CURE for INCURABLES.—THE FEAR of DEATH.—FEARLESS 
DEATHS.—DIVINE ECONOMY of TRUTH.—APPENDICES: RE- 
COLLECTIONS of PATTISON.*—Mr. ROMANES’S CATECHISM.— 
NEOCHRISTIANITY and NEOCATHOLICISM: a Sequel. 


* This is also published separately, demy 8vo, cloth, 1s. 


‘Mr. Tollemache’s essays seem to us to possess literary merit of a rare and high order. THe 
is not only pleasantly anecdotic ; he is eminently sympathetic, ingenious, thoughtful, and 
appreciative, aad many of these qualities are also exhibited in his more speculative and less 
personal papers. His recollections of Grote, Charles Austin, and Pattison are full of interest- 
ing anecdote and suggestive comment, while those of Babbage, Sir Charles Wheatstone, Dean 
Stanley, and Canon Kingsley belong to the same order.” — 7 mes. 


“That Mr. Tollemache has an inexhaustible fund of anecdotes is not saying much ; but 
what is remarkable is the skill, the aptne's, the felicity with which be applies them...... Mre. 
Tollemache’s poems are penetrated with a love of nature truly Wordsworthian....... It bas been 
long since we read anything so interesting, amusing and delightful as ‘ Safe Studies.’ ” 


Ga lignani’s Messe Mele 


Lonvon : WILLIAM RICE, 86, Freer Srreer. 








Trinted by AIEXANDER & SHEPHEARD, Lonsdale Printing Works Chancery I ane; Published by the Proprietor, HENRY VILLERS, 27, Chancery Lane, W.O. 





-G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS’ LIST. 


THE EMPIRE of the TSARS and the RUSSIANS. 


By ANATOLE LEROY-BEAULIEU, Member of the Institute of France. Translated, 
with Annotations, from the Third French Edition, by Z. A. RAGOZIN, Author of 
“The Story of Aesyria,” ‘‘The Stery of Chaldea,’’ &c. 3 vols., 8vo, with Maps. 
Vol I.—THE COUNTRY and its INHABITANTS. 8vo, cloth, 12s. 6d. 


SECOND EDITION. 


THE SILVER SITUATION in the UNITED 
STATES. By Professor F. W. TAUSS3IG, of Harvard. Crown &vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 

“ Professor Taussig is already well-known by his admirable history of the United States’ 
Tariff ; and, at a time when currency problems are attracting attentiva ia Europe. Asia, and 
America, the appearance of a treatise from his pen on the history of silver in the Uvited States 
during the past decade is peculiarly oppertune.”’— Times. 





NAPOLEON, Warrior and Ruler.’ And the 


Military Supremacy of Revolutionary France. By W. O'CONNOR MORRIS. Fully 
Illustrated, large crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 53. ; Roxburgh, 3:. ‘‘ Heroes of the Nations ” 
Series, Vol, VIUI. 


MARKED “PERSONAL.” By Anna Katharine 


GREEN, Author of ‘“‘ The Leavenworth Case.”’? 12mo, boards, 2s. ; cloth, 2s. 6d. 





BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


CYNTHIA WAKEHAM’S MONEY. 12mo, 


boards, 2s, ; cloth, 2s. 6d. 


A CONFLICT of EVIDENCE. By Rodrigues 


OTTOLENGUI. 12mo, boards, 23. ; cloth, 2s. 6d. 
BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


AN ARTIST in CRIME. 12mo, paper, 2s. ; cloth, 


2s. 6d. Ue 
CA TALOGUE FREE ON APPLICATION. 


24, BEDFORD STREET, STRAND, LONDON; ayp NEW YORK. 


CHAPMAN & HALL'S NEW BOOKS. 


The LIFE of SIR RICHARD FRANCIS BURTON, 


K.C.M.G., &c. By his Wife, ISABEL BURTON. With numerous Portraits, Coloured 
and other Illustrations, and Maps. 2 vols., demy 8vo, 42s. 

“Tt is a long time since a work so replete with varied and thrilling interest has been pro- 
duced....... The book is not only a valuable contribution to the history of the Victorian age, but 
a noble tribute of affection, reverence, and admiration to the memory of a dead hero bya 
woman in every way worthy of association with his astounding life achievements and unique 
intellectual powers..... a product of rare and highly cultivated intelligence.””— Daily Teleyrap!. 

“The two volumes are full cf multifarious interest....... The book presents a striking and 
faithful portrait of a very remarkable man, and a stirring record of a very romantic = 

ims. 

**Richard Burton was so fascinating a man, his virility was so gigautic, his intellectual 
powers so remarkable, his activity so ceaseless, his courage so splendid, his adventures so 
numerous and so thrilling, that his * Life cannot fail to partake of these oe on ‘a 

aily Chronic’. 





NEW BOOK BY W. H. HUDSON. 


BIRDS in a VILLAGE. W. H. Hudson, 


Author of ‘The Naturalist in La Plata,” ‘‘Idle Days in Patagonia,’ &c. Square 
crown Svo, buckram, 7s. (Next weeks 


PERCY FITZGERALD, M.A., F.8.A, 


HENRY IRVING: a Record of Twenty Years at 


the Lyceum. By PERCY FITZGERALD, M.A., F.8.A. With Portrait. Demy Svo, 11s. 

The Graphic says: ** To the playgoing public Mr. Percy Fitzgerald’s new volume is one of 

considerable interest, as it is an elaborate history of the Lyceum management for the past 

twenty years....... The record is a brilliant one, and, as fully told by the writer, wi!l be valuable 
in years to come.” 


ASHMORE RUSSAN AND FREDERICK BOYLE. 


THE ORCHID SEEKERS: a Story of Adventure 


in Borneo. By ASHMORE RUSSAN and FREDERICK BOYLE. [Illustrated by 
Alfred Hartley. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d, 

The Saturday Review says: “ A capital story of adventure, such as would delight most boys 
and gratify many of their eldera....... e book is written with great spirit, and the authors are 
fe AI congratulated on producing a story full of thrilling incident without violating pro- 

abilities.’ 


GENERAL DON BARTOLOME MITRE. 


THE EMANCIPATION of SOUTH AMERICA: 


being a Condensed Translation, by WILLIAM PILLING, of “The History of San 
Martin.” By General DON BARTOLOME MITRE, First Constitutional President of 

the Argentine Republic. Demy 8vo, with Maps, 12s. _ 
The Liverpool Mercury says: “Is full of life, is rich in incidents of flood and field, and 
deserves to be a favourite with all persons interested in national movements towards freedom. 
It is indispensable to the student of South American history.” 








CHAPMAN & HALL, Limrrep, Lonpvoy, 
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